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O. K. Balogun 


BY VIRGINIA BROWNE-WILKINSON 


FIND my teeth gritted together, my face set hard. Yet I am 

only reading, something I know and like, alone. What am I 
resisting ? 

I am sitting on the balcony outside my bedroom with a tray of 
coffee beside me. As it is only a quarter to eight it is still cool. 
Probably the sun won’t make itself felt before ten o’clock when I 
begin teaching, so I’m free of both duty and discomfort for more 
than two hours. 

The small sound of bare feet on the concrete floor causes me to 
raise my eyes. The boy stands there, bowing slightly, his huge black 
eyes fixed on my face. He doesn’t mean to be ingratiating and I 
should be thankful that he likes being polite, an unusual taste among 
local servants. 

Has Madam finished with the tray? Yes, thank you. 

“Lunch . . .?”” he asks vaguely. His voice trails away as if he 
were unworthy to frame a definite question on this subject. 

I should like lunch at two, a cheese soufflé. 

A few minutes later I hear the swish and sing of the mosquito 
net being drawn back on its runners over my bed while the water 
runs into the bath from the electric geyser, ready for him to wash 
“the clots’ as he calls them. It’s wonderful to have them washed 
and ironed every single day, to cook only when I want to, to have 
the whole background of my life so completely taken care of that 
I can give all my time to reading and writing. And all at a cost 
of about five per cent of my salary. 

I bend my eyes again to my book, Middlemarch. 1 like long, solid 
Victorian novels, especially the witty and critical ones, and especially 
in this most unsolid environment where everything seems about to 
blow away at any moment out of the perpetually open windows. 
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A little breeze stirs the pages. I look up for a moment at the white 
block of flats opposite. Nothing but open windows, with a flutter 
of curtain here and there, and a sound of saucepan lids. 

Under the ragged palm trees strolls the garden boy, his long, 
dangerous-looking matchet dangling from his hand, his chew-stick 
dangling from his wide, thick mouth. He has a shallow, impertinent 
face as if someone had put his chin on the table and hit him hard 
with a mallet while his bones were still soft, leaving him short from 
crown to jaw and wide from cheekbone to cheekbone. When I 
mect him on the stairs at midday, myself hot and tired from a paltry 
two hours’ teaching, he sheltering from the heat and performing his 
daily task of sweeping the staircase, he will get imperceptibly in the 
way so that I have to pass close to him while he looks me up and 
down with a hundred thousand years of male dominance in his 
sub-human stare, and exude with his reck of palm oil and historic 
sweat a drawled “ Good uffernoon, Madaam.” 

Out in the garden he asserts the right of even a bandy-legged little 
man without property, authority or any predictable future to take his 
time over whatever They pay him five pounds a month to do. Above 
his full-skirted khaki shorts, discarded by a ‘ Master’ four times his 
size, and the grimy singlet more holes than substance, a little round 
yellow hat like a scone perches in happy defiance of the impressive 
native robes that sweep slowly by on the bicycle of a chief clerk. 

By the time I have to go and teach it has begun, quite suddenly, 
to be hot, and though the sunlight is not bright there’s a glare that 
makes me put on my sunglasses as soon as I leave the house and 
take the path to the garages. It seems silly to get the car out for a 
journey of less than half a mile, but the journey home will be uphill 
and the temperature will be something between cighty and ninety. 
There’s a stuffy smell of warm leather until the car has been travelling 
down the narrow dust road for some minutes and the air pouring in 
through four windows has blown it all away. I drive past the boys’ 
* farms’ and their quarters which I try not to see. They are smaller 
than the garages, more like pig-sties than anything else. The women 
cooking on their open fires outside wave to me as I go past, and 
now the road, developing a tar surface, quickly becomes suburban. 
There is a notice on the wide grass verge saying “No Farming.’ 
84 
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In the distance I can see the bush receding from green to blue, but 
on cither side of me the neat white houses owe more to English ideas 
of respectable comfort than to any tropical needs, and each tries to 
hide behind a high transparent hedge. 

One of them belongs to friends of mine. He lectures in 
Accountancy, she helps me with my dressmaking. I turn into their 
drive in the hope of finding her at home. 

She comes out at once through the french window waving, with 
her great coronet of red-gold hair glittering in the sun. 

“ Talk of the devil! Can you come in before lunch and see those 
new dress patterns I got ?”’ 

I say I would love to. 

“Sorry I can’t ask you in sooner but I've got——” 

I say that anyway I'm teaching. 

“I've got ever so many things to do before then. I must see 
the boy polishes the floor and then go into town and get my bitties 
—you know, just a few frozen vegetables and some pickles. I got 
what I call the big things on Monday, as usual. And then I've the 
lunch to get. 1 don’t know how I’m going to manage it all.” 

I nod. The engine is still running. 

“Right, then,” she says. “I'll expect you half twelve or more 
like one.” 


I drive on to the Arts Block, where I find my class waiting for 
me, glumly. 

I say good morning to them as I take my place at the table they 
are sitting round, but their six, black, thick-featured faces just stare 
towards the centre without a reply. The girls always look a little 
uncomfortable under the stress of this ungracious custom. They 
come from good families and from boarding schools run for the 
most part by nuns and missionaries. The men in many cases have 
been clerks and teachers for some time and have gained the necessary 
qualifications for entry to the University College by correspondence. 
Even those who have come straight from school will have led a free, 
assertive life in the holidays at home, where they will have been 
regarded as the pride of the village and will often have been made 
village elders at the age of fifteen or so. 

Two and a half years ago, when I first came, this deliberate lack 
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A little breeze stirs the pages. I look up for a moment at the white 
block of flats opposite. Nothing but open windows, with a flutter 
of curtain here and there, and a sound of saucepan lids. 

Under the ragged palm trees strolls the garden boy, his long, 
dangerous-looking matchet dangling from his hand, his chew-stick 
dangling from his wide, thick mouth. He has a shallow, impertinent 
face as if someone had put his chin on the table and hit him hard 
with a mallet while his bones were still soft, leaving him short from 
crown to jaw and wide from cheekbone to cheekbone. When I 
meet him on the stairs at midday, myself hot and tired from a paltry 
two hours’ teaching, he sheltering from the heat and performing his 
daily task of sweeping the staircase, he will get imperceptibly in the 
way so that I have to pass close to him while he looks me up and 
down with a hundred thousand years of male dominance in his 
sub-human stare, and exude with his reek of palm oil and historic 
sweat a drawled “‘ Good uffernoon, Madaam.” 

Out in the garden he asserts the right of even a bandy-legged little 
man without property, authority or any predictable future to take his 
time over whatever They pay him five pounds a month to do. Above 
his full-skirted khaki shorts, discarded by a ‘ Master’ four times his 
size, and the grimy singlet more holes than substance, a little round 
yellow hat like a scone perches in happy defiance of the impressive 
native robes that sweep slowly by on the bicycle of a chief clerk. 

By the time I have to go and teach it has begun, quite suddenly, 
to be hot, and though the sunlight is not bright there’s a glare that 
makes me put on my sunglasses as soon as I leave the house and 
take the path to the garages. It seems silly to get the car out for a 
journey of less than half a mile, but the journey home will be uphill 
and the temperature will be something between eighty and ninety. 
There’s a stuffy smell of warm leather until the car has been travelling 
down the narrow dust road for some minutes and the air pouring in 
through four windows has blown it all away. I drive past the boys’ 
* farms’ and their quarters which I try not to see. They are smaller 
than the garages, more like pig-sties than anything else. The women 
cooking on their open fires outside wave to me as I go past, and 
now the road, developing a tar surface, quickly becomes suburban. 
There is a notice on the wide grass verge saying “No Farming.’ 
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In the distance I can see the bush receding from green to blue, but 
on either side of me the neat white houses owe more to English ideas 
of respectable comfort than to any tropical needs, and each tries to 
hide behind a high transparent hedge. 

One of them belongs to friends of mine. He lectures in 
Accountancy, she helps me with my dressmaking. I turn into their 
drive in the hope of finding her at home. 

She comes out at once through the french window waving, with 
her great coronet of red-gold hair glittering in the sun. 

“ Talk of the devil ! Can you come in before lunch and see those 
new dress patterns I got?” 

I say I would love to. 

“ Sorry I can’t ask you in sooner but I've got——” 

I say that anyway I'm teaching. 

“I've got ever so many things to do before then. I must see 
the boy polishes the floor and then go into town and get my bitties 
—you know, just a few frozen vegetables and some pickles. I got 
what I call the big things on Monday, as usual. And then I've the 
lunch to get. I don’t know how I'm going to manage it all.” 

I nod. The engine is still running. 

“Right, then,” she says. “I'll expect you half twelve or more 
like one.” 


I drive on to the Arts Block, where I find my class waiting for 
me, glumly. 

I say good morning to them as I take my place at the table they 
are sitting round, but their six, black, thick-featured faces just stare 
towards the centre without a reply. The girls always look a little 
uncomfortable under the stress of this ungracious custom. They 
come from good families and from boarding schools run for the 
most part by nuns and missionaries. The men in many cases have 
been clerks and teachers for some time and have gained the necessary 
qualifications for entry to the University College by correspondence. 
Even those who have come straight from school will have led a free, 
assertive life in the holidays at home, where they will have been 
regarded as the pride of the village and will often have been made 
village elders at the age of fifteen or so. 

Two and a half years ago, when I first came, this deliberate lack 
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O. K. Balogun 


of response used to rile me. It was as insufferable as the jecring, 
prurient stare of the big class of General students who used to lean 
back on their benches eyeing me insolently while I tried to make 
Milton’s theology intelligible to them. 

From Anglophobe, Afrophil English people they had gleaned the 
idea that everyone who came from England to lecture to them was 
a dead-beat who couldn’t get a decent job at home and came to 
Africa to carn three times what they were worth and find out what 
it was like to have servants and a car. Against the background of 
this treasured conviction one lectured to a small group of people who 
knew themselves to be true intellectuals and the future leaders of 
their nation, a small group of people who had read about as much 
as one had read oneself at the age of fourteen and had never seen 
another country. 

But happily this stony beginning is only an external survival from 
the bad old days. Since then an unchallengeable testimonial has been 
found in the person of an Englishman with a large car and a highly 
paid job with many allowances who was once my pupil in England. 
Informal relations have been established between me and the individual 
members of the Honours class who have been several times to my 
flat for a little of that blend of cramming and light refreshment that 
all leaders of student opinion claim as the right of every student. 
It is only in certain circumstances that they feel it necessary to re-erect 
a foot or two of the old barrier. 

The circumstances are in fact only one circumstance—the presence 
of their hero, O. K. There he sits, his oddly pointed head and vivid, 
vindictive little face bowed towards the table, sending forth waves 
of prohibition that prevent them from returning my greeting or 
raising their eyes. 

The students are revising for their Final examination. This morning 
I tell them to spend twenty minutes planning an answer, that should 
take forty minutes to write out in full, to some question that I dig 
out from the back of a notebook. Instead of writing it out they 
will spend the forty minutes discussing their notes. 

After a short period of doodling, five pencils begin to work steadily. 
O. K. Balogun, without any hesitation, takes a fountain pen from 
his pocket, unscrews the cap, writes four half-lines firmly on a large 
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sheet of paper which he then pushes away from him into a conspicuous 
position in the middle of the table, screws the cap on his pen again 
clips it back in his pocket, looks at me for a moment through his 


round spectacles and then out of the window, leaning back with 
folded arms. 


* * * 


As he did at the moment of the first flare-up, two and a half years 
ago. I was new then and coming up to the peak of my disillusion- 
ment. In my first few weeks the questions I had been asked about 
everything I lectured on or tried to discuss were, “Is this relevant ? 
Shall we get this in the exam?’’ While the questions implied by 
the up-and-down look were, “‘ What makes you think you're fit to 
teach us? What guarantee have we that your information and 
opinions are sound?”—(Meaning, acceptable to the London 
examiners.) 

On the day O. K. Balogun folded his arms and jerked up his chin 
at me I boiled over. I had been lecturing on Matthew Arnold. 
They wanted me, I imagine, to tell them when he was born and 
whose influence ‘ we may discern in his work.’ What I was in fact 
doing was trying to show where the skin of his poetry fitted and 
where it hung loose. It interested me ; I was enjoying something 
for the first time for weeks. 

When I'd finished I asked if there were any questions. It was then 
that O. K. barked in his high voice, “* Yes, I disagree entirely with 
what you say. It’s entirely destructive, you see. It’s easy enough 
to tear a great writer to pieces .. . 

He speaks very fast and his pronunciation of English (possibly for 
political reasons) is even worse than the average Nigerian’s, so | 
couldn’t gather much of what followed in the ensuing accelerando, 

I hung on to the last shreds of self-control long enough to say, 
“ Well, in the first place, Mr. Balogun, you've cither not understood 
me or not listened to much of what I've been saying if you suppose 
that I’m trying to tear Arnold to pieces. In the second place—well, 
what's your opinion of these two poems ?”’ 

Silence. 


“Tell us what you think of them and why.” 
87 
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We had the same speech again, faster and longer this time, and 
while he delivered it he glanced round the table at the faces of his 
disciples. At the end something clearer did emerge. My remarks 
had not tended towards certain conclusions which, though they were 
very vaguely defined, I recognised as deriving from an essay by 
T. S. Eliot. 

My anger began to find its way to the surface like scum when I 
reminded Mr. Balogun that it was his own opinion I had asked for. 
He cut in with a remark of which I remember only the insolent tone. 
Before I knew where I was I had jumped to my feet and banged 
my books together with all possible force and, exclaiming something 
preposterous about the impossibility of attempting rational discussion 
with people who had no idea what it was, in a loud and furious 
voice, I dismissed the startled class. Startled and, I imagine, delighted. 

When they had gone I found I was sweating and shaking. So 
much bewilderment, contempt and indignation, suppressed for five 
or six weeks, had burst forth in that unfortunate moment that I was 
rocking like a steel-framed building in an earthquake. I sat down 
with my head in my hands and, more or less, thought about it. 
“Ignorance . . . bumptiousness . . . pig-headed incompetence were 
the words that ricocheted from wall to wall of my mind for uncounted 
minutes before they fell like dead leaves when the wind drops and 
allowed one clear thought to emerge: What a relief to have stopped 
the farce of polite interest in opinions that were worth nothing. From 
now on I would not attempt University work any more, but teach 
as if this place were a cram school. It was what they wanted and 
the only thing they had the mental equipment to take in. 

My display of thoroughly unacademic feeling gave me many pangs 
of discomfort, of course, and I felt guilty at having made such a 
definite contribution to the prevalent atmosphere of antagonism. 
Diffused throughout the University since long before I arrived, it 
came to a head a week or two later in a riot that resulted in the students’ 
being sent down in a body for the rest of the term, after destroying 
several hundred pounds’ worth of University property. For all that, 
my explosion was a good thing for me personally : realism began 
there. 


* * 
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Several months later I was irritated to find myself sitting next to 
O. K. Balogun at a supper party. Our host was a young History 
lecturer who was unlike the majority of our colleagues in being 
actively interested in his work. He gave his spare time not to 
dawdling by the dirty little swimming pool up at the staff club but 
to the pursuit of his great love—anthropology, spending all the time 
he could on preparing a survey of the creeks of south-west Nigeria. 
O. K. came from this area and had given him a lot of help in tours 
that he had made by canoe and on foot during the vacations. 

I was annoyed with Clifford for inviting me with O. K. without 
warning. It was the sort of thing he would do. I liked him but 
he shared the touch of self-righteousness common to all the Afrophil 
members of the English community. It was hinted in the sandals, 
the beard and the strictly local décor of his flat. 

There were two other students there, an historian and a scientist, 
but both, it soon became clear, to be numbered among O. K.’s 
disciples. Clifford talked easily to them about student politics which 
he evidently knew as intimately as they did. O. K. spoke little. 
The position he had made for himself among his fellow students 
had taught him early in life the value of unexpected, cryptic utterance. 
When he spoke it was in that rapid machine-gun mutter I knew so 
well. At every short burst the other heads turned in his direction, 
and there was a pause afterwards for him to continue if he would. 
The exaggeration of his usual manner was easily explained. He had 
just failed his Finals. His immediate circle had gone down, with 
their degrees, and he was having to accept the intimacy of the outer 
ring. 

When they had gone Clifford filled up my glass and said, “* He’s 
not a bad chap really, you know.” 

I didn’t reply. 

“IT know you don’t like him,” Clifford said, ‘* but it’s stupid of 
you, you know. He’s bumptious, of course, but he’s got spunk. 
And which of the others have? Perhaps half a dozen in the whole 
nine hundred. Ail the rest amble like sheep towards the fold where 
they hope to “satisfy the examiners ’—so that they can go straight 
into a Government post with two thousand a year and a big car. 
Poor devils—I don’t blame them. Every one of them has got his 
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whole family’s savings invested in him. But that’s all the more 
reason for cherishing someone who’s got here without involving 
himself in all those obligations and can spare the mental energy to 
read for the sake of reading and talk for the sake of waking the others 
up. He has a lot of influence, you know.” 

“T know,” I answered gloomily. 

Clifford crowed with rather boyish laughter. “Why do you 
think that’s such a bad thing?” 

“You seem to think any influence is better than none, but I don’t. 
He likes them to come to him with all their questions instead of asking 
themselves. And the answers he gives them are always second-hand, 
and garbled at that. People who should know better, such as you, 
make me want to spit—making him think that sort of thing’s 
* brilliant.’ ” 

“T don’t only think he’s got ability. I admire him for overcoming 
great difficulties to get here. I think he deserves encouragement.” 

“What difficulties ?” 

““ His father died when he and his brother were very young, and 
an uncle brought them up. He didn’t really want to be bothered 
with them and was pretty unkind to them. He even stood in their 
way when they tried to win scholarships to school and university. 
Finally they ran away and haven't been home since.” 

“What's the brother like ?’’ I asked. 

“Oh ... steadier, duller. In Government service by now. 
He'll persuade O. K. to come back.” 

“Something tells me he will—just,” I said, feeling I could foresee 
the long period of uncertainty and beseeching that the demands of 
face would necessitate. O.K. had broadcast far and wide his intention 
of going straight into journalism. 

“Leave the poor little blighter alone !” exclaimed Clifford. “I 
can’t think why you've got your knife into him like this. I suppose 
it’s his nationalism. You're like the rest of them—you hate these 
people to show us they’ve got brains of their own and are willing 
to fight to re-establish their own ancient culture.” 

“Good God!” Ishouted. (We were both shouting by this time.) 
“Where's this ‘ancient culture’? At Ife? Twenty good bronze 
heads, probably Portuguese. A few dancing masks. Traditions of 
go 
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human sacrifice and the exposure of twins. And fight? Who's had 
to fight? ‘Don’t cant in defence of savages ’—Dr. Johnson.” 

All the same I had to admit to myself as I drove home that all 
this put O. K. in rather a different light. 


* * * 


A day or two after Clifford’s supper party I flew back to England 
for three and a half months. I was pleased on my return to find 
what a difference even one leave could make. It had been possible 
to see one’s life here in perspective for a few weeks, and to reassure 
oneself that other things continued to flourish elsewhere and would 
always be waiting to be taken up again. Besides, one thing that 
Nigerians enjoy tremendously and do tremendously well is welcoming 
people they know. They beam as they say “ Wel-com!” They 
enquire after your family, of whom they know nothing. They make 
you feel that you have been not home but away. 

I faced my classes cheerfully, with a firmly planned programme 
and the idea that I could keep everyone up to the mark quite gently 
and avoid battles. Last year’s irresponsibles of the second-year 
Honours class now wore the supercilious looks of the Final Honours 
class, and among them sat O. K., wearing a slightly adjusted version 
of his old leadership, a sort of distinguished rogue-clephant visitor 
air. I made no comment on his presence. I simply told them what 
my lectures would be on and on what dates I should expect essays 
to be handed in. 

The first was within ten days. On the eve of the day in question 
O. K. presented himself at my front door at 9 p.m. I was surprised. 
All he said was “ Good evening’’ and waited to be asked in. 

When I'd given him a glass of beer he unbent so far as to tell me 
what he had come to see me about : his essay. He couldn’t possibly 
give it in yet. 

“The subject interests me so much, you see. I want to make a 
big job of it.” 

If he could treat the subject on a large scale, I said, so much the 
better. “ Then you'll just let me have it as soon as you can?” 

There was silence. His glass was empty and I hoped he'd go. 
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But he didn’t move and I thought I'd better offer him more beer, 
which he accepted. Under its influence he began to talk at some 
length about himself and his hopes for the future. He meant to 
return to leader-writing for The Nigerian, which he did every vacation, 
as soon as possible. 

“T’m glad you decided not to at once,” I said. “* Much more 
sensible to take your degree first.” 

“I don’t think so,” he said, his full, reticulated lips pouting more 
than usual. “It was my father who insisted.” 

“Your father?” 

“Yes. I was working on The Nigerian and he heard, back in the 
village, that I didn’t mean to come back here, you see, and he came 
to Lagos and followed me to work every day, telling me I must try 
for my degree again. Every day when I came out of the office 
there he was waiting for me, and he followed me home through the 
streets talking at the top of his voice. He did that every day for a 
month until I turned round and said, ‘ All right. I'll go. Now go 
home.’ But he stayed and watched me and came with me in the 
lorry right into the College compound to make sure.” 

O. K. told this story with the utmost gloom. Perhaps that was 
why I laughed. Clifford had been sold a pup, but after all I'd always 
known he was the sort of person who would be, simply because he 
was the type of Englishman who wants to be sentimental about 
Africans. 

“Your father won’t object to your working on The Nigerian once 
you've got your degree ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh no. It’s a good job. But I don’t think he'll like my next 
move.” 

I tried not to rise to that, but when the pause had become embar- 
rassingly long I felt obliged to say “* And what will that be ?” 

“Well, when I’ve saved enough money I want to start a paper 
of my own.” 

After another pause he went on, “ All the newspapers we have 
in this country are in someone or other’s pocket, you see. We 
haven’t a single independent paper. And they're all hopelessly 
Europeanised, you see. They talk about England as if it was the 
most marvellous place, where everyone wanted to go.” 
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“Well, don’t they 2? Why does everyone clamour for scholarships 
to go to England ?”” 

“They oughtn’t to. They all want English art—English books, 
English pictures—so on, you see. My paper will teach them to know 
they've got a far greater culture of their own.” 

“But do you really know your own national art, Mr. Balogun ? 
Do you really do anything about it? Did you go to Fakaye’s exhibi- 
tion in the town last week?” 

He looked blank. 

“* It was arranged by the British Council,” I said rather too pointedly. 

“Oh yes, I heard,” he said. “I was too busy. Anyway, I don’t 
think he’s very good.” 

“If you'd ever seen any of his work you would,” I said. “* Would 
it surprise you to know that very few Africans went to the exhibition 
and that not one bought anything? Everything was sold—to 
Europeans. And as much more commissioned—by Europeans.” 

“ Fakaye’s no good,” said, O. K., grimacing and tossing off his 
beer. He got up and helped himself to another cigarette. I looked 
round for my lighter, but found that he had it already. 

“ Anyway,” he said, “ before I start my independent paper I think 
I'd better get some experience of the other parts of the newspaper 
business, and for that I suppose I'll have to go to England. Could 
you arrange for me to join the staff of a good English newspaper— 
say the Daily Mail or The Times—for a year?” 

I told him just what it was he was asking for. He was not a bit 
abashed. He just sat looking at me intently through his spectacles, 
his sharp, avid face set upon his ambition. 

“I do know someone who runs an interesting monthly of his own 
and is very much interested in Africa,” I said at last. “*1 could ask 
him if he’d take you on for a year, if you like. Would that do?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“T can’t promise anything, of course.” 

He nodded, not apparently taking it in. “I think he'll get his 
notions about Africa straightened out when he knows me,” he said. 


In the night I woke and a breath of wind brought the African night 
sounds into my room. For the first time I didn’t feel the lurch of 
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homesickness but a sort of reproach, as if the endlessly urgent shrilling 
of the cicadas, the raucous complaint of the bullfrogs, and a faint, 
distant drumming from some village came before me in the ghostly 
folds of the billowing mosquito-net as the face of someone who 
wanted to like me and be liked in return but had no natural grace. 
The alien country didn’t claim me : but it did, in a surly way, need me. 


* * 


* * * 


The essay, of course, never came ; but that was a long time ago. 


* * * * 


“Time’s up,” I say. ‘* Now let’s hear what you put down.” 

I go round the table clockwise, beginning with the girl on my 
left, who reads her notes out in a soft voice that I can hardly hear. 
This is part of the mannerliness of the well-brought-up Nigerian girl 
and cannot be cured. She has quite sensible things to say, but rather 
tame. While she speaks, the slim fingers of one hand move expres- 
sively, with a flutter of pink palm. When she pauses here and 
there I nod, and each time she supplies the assent—“ Uhu ! ”—for 
me. 

I ask for comments from the others, which come fiercely. Their 
idea of a discussion is an indignant debate in which the speaker must 
be slapped down. Every contribution begins, “I disagree” or “‘ The 
previous speaker has said... But...” Time being short by 
now, I take a reef here and there in arguments we have wound our 
way through on too many other occasions and pass on to the next 
man, knowing how long he’s going to take. 

He can’t get going at once or speak quickly. He has to shuffle 
his papers, moisten his lips, look at me, look back at his notes, and 
then begin ponderously, ‘‘ We have before us the question of . . .” 
Sooner or later he will say, “ Before we can answer that question 
we must define poetry.” 

“No, Mr. Esua,” I interrupt quickly, when we get there. “I 
shouldn't do that if I were you.” 

It takes him some seconds to get his bearings again, but he eventually 
goes on, “In order to see how far Hopkins succeeds in fulfilling his 
aims we must first ask ourselves what those aims were.” 
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At last we reach O. K., who has listened, or not, with his head 
bowed over his pages, inscrutable. He now holds up his four lines 
of notes and from them makes a long, rapid, largely unintelligible 
speech. WhatI can gather of the argument is circular, and is designed, 
as foreseen, to contradict a number of my own most frequently 
repeated opinions. 

When the class breaks up he stays behind to ask if he may speak 
tome. Wesit down again. I gather it’s James Joyce we're discussing 
to begin with, but after about three-quarters of an hour we reach 
the expected account of the forces that will certainly prevent O. K. 
once more from passing Finals. In one category we can place the 
deficiency of the examination and the prejudice of the examiners ; 
in the other we have his nervous temperament, his constitutional 
inability to settle down to anything that seems to him a waste of 
time, his feeling that he ought to be writing short stories, and his 
complete indifference to the fashionable ideal of success. What is it 
all for? Does it make people happy? The sort of people who 
admire a degree and a big car fill him with a contempt that simply 
paralyses his faculties. 

I agree that he would certainly do better to enjoy his reading and 
writing and his life as a student for their own sake ; but I also mention 
sour grapes. 

O. K. either does not know what they are or is just waiting for 
another chance to speak, for he breaks in—“ All the fellows keep 
bringing me old Finals papers and I have to answer all the questions 
for them. My essays are out all the time, being read by one fellow 
or another.” 

“Look,” I say. ‘‘ This is where the success ideal comes in. If 
you weren't so anxious to have the fellows sitting at your feet you'd 
take Finals in your stride. You're imitating the civilisation you 
despise—that’s how we get our nervous breakdowns.” 

“T laugh,” he says (laughing), ‘“‘because you think I’m 
neurotic.” 

I rise to my feet and say wearily, “I wasn’t talking about you. 
But that’s the trouble, isn’t it? You can’t take in anything that 
isn’t you.” 

I walk to the door, and he follows, chuckling to himself. 
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“ By the way,” I say, “I hear you didn’t reply to that newspaper 
offer from England. Why was that?” 

He gestures, and sighs for words. “* Nigeria’s the place for me. 
England just corrupts Africans. I shall wait for something bigger. 
One of the leading newspapers would be different—more cosmo- 
politan. That's what we need, now that we're becoming a world 
power.” 


* * * * 


On the way home I stop at Linda’s, as bidden. She’s sitting at 
her dressing-table, pinning up her lovely red hair which she’s just 
washed. 

“ These awful boys !”’ she says as I enter. “Do you know what 
It did this morning ? ’’—nodding towards her steward, who is sweep- 
ing the balcony with his bunch of twigs. 

She tells me what he did, while I sit on the bed and smoke a 
cigarette. Mostly I think about O. K., but occasionally sentences 
get through to me of the sort I collect. 

“. . . Well, at length an exhausted Linda dropped into her chair. 
I had to be revived with strong liquor, I can tell you.” 

Fortunately she doesn’t need any comments from me : she’s too 
busy with her hair. 

““My mother always used to say to me, * Linda,’ she used to say, 
“I've given you one wonderful thing and that’s—I may not have 
been able to give you riches,’ she used to say, ‘ or very good health, 
and you'll find life hard, you take my word for it. You'll have 
your little ups and downs. You'll have your little weepies, and no 
one will know because you're my daughter and you'll face the 
world with a brave smile. But I have been able to give you one 
thing, and that’s your hair.’” 

She puts the last clip in place and pats it. “ You're very silent. 
A drink’s what you need. Come on down with me and I'll fix 
one for both of us. Look at that!” she adds, her voice changing 
suddenly to scorn. She points out of the window to a long, 
straggling line of students meandering along the road in the hot 
sun. They have spent the morning in the Chemistry labs and are 
going back to their halls for lunch. 
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“Just look,” says Linda. “Can you see that lot turning into 
scientists, looking like a lot of apes? What they need is a good 
stiff dose of England—only they wouldn’t appreciate it. They can’t 
take in civilisation, so what's the use?” 
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The Bunty Club 


BY MALCOLM MUNTHE 


ele 


[The Bunty Boys, which Duckworth will publish in the autumn, is 
the story of Malcolm Munthe’s adventures running a one-man boys’ 
club in Southwark during the 1930s. Munthe is the son of Axel 
Munthe (of San Michele fame) and ‘ Bunty’ is as near as Cockney 
boys could ever get to the pronunciation of his name. 

The first extract describes the somewhat haphazard way in which 
The Bunty Club first came into existence.] 


T was 1932, after the famous economic and financial slump in the 

thirties ; I had just started at the London School of Economics ; 
my main subject was History of Politics, under Professor Laski. I 
had other interests as well and one was architecture. I was discover- 
ing the delights of dark, soot-festooned London buildings, steeped 
in murky history. The Tower, St. Paul’s, Dr. Johnson’s house, Dick 
Whittington’s home with its more recent baroque doorway near 
Southwark Bridge. Over the water, Southwark itself, the most 
romantic of London boroughs—with the cathedral squeezed between 
the fast, black river and the black market place under arches which 
echoed thunder relentlessly as trains stormed by. 

One cold Sunday afternoon I had been examining the outside of 
the warchouse in Clink Street, where once Cardinal Beaufort sat at 
table under the great medieval rose window in his magnificent 
Winchester Hall—and had crossed the main thoroughfare to Newing- 
ton Butts and Little Dorrit’s church. I decided to turn down a street 
with the bleak name of Tarn. 

There was a pub called the Wellington at a corner, and near this 
I watched a cluster of young fellows of my own age skulking about 
in knots. They were talking in low, surreptitious voices or bawling 
in raucous Cockney or dashing off to some mischicf—or drifting 
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back to the wintry light of the lamp-post—like the dirty pieces of 


paper swept by the wind and collecting in knots at street corners. 

Tarn Street seemed to specialise in dirty paper and boys. I decided 
there and then to invite them to form a club with me. 

I turned the red copybook, in which I had been noting particulars 
of architectural and historical interest, back to front, and scrutinising 
the empty back page very hard, went up to the nearest group and 
asked if by chance anyone knew a fellow called Charlie Brown who 
lived somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

The boys stared a moment ; then one of them, I think the shortest 
in the bunch, detached himself from the others, swung round to 
face me so that his wide, too big overcoat unfurled like a vast umbrella, 
and said, “ What d’yer want ‘im for, squire?” 

He wore a peaked cap, slouched well down on one ear, his hands 
deep in his capacious pockets, his white, long face looking at me 
with the cautious, cynical wisdom of an experienced old fox. The 
‘squire’ was by no stretch of the imagination to be construed as 
polite. 

“He wants to join a club we are forming and I am supposed to 
tell him time and place,” I remarked, still examining my book. 

“ Wot sort of clabb ?” 

“ Oh—an evening club—boxing, snooker, chess, debating—all sorts 
of things when we get really going,” said I casually. 

“Where d’yer ’ang out?” With as little delay for thought as 
I could possibly manage, I replied we were having difficulty as yet 
about our own premises—so far we had only managed to hire ‘ the 
local hall,’ I ventured. 

The light of mischief, or something else, flickered in the experienced 
fox’s eye as his overcoat spun round to face his friends. By the time 
he had completed a lightning survey he was looking my way again, 
saying, Want members, squire 

I cannot imagine why I did not think better of my foolhardy move 
at this point—but I did not. I told him we could probably fit in a 
few more. I believe the entire group joined on the spot. 

The wide overcoat’s name was Wally Duck—spoken very rapidly. 
The next was a natty young gentleman in a weathered, small trilby 
hat over well-oiled black hair and an aquiline nose squashed slightly 
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sideways—Duggy Cant. Next—thcir names still appear in the book— 
Will Strood. He had been the last to talk but had watched with 
his head a little to one side and his large forehead permanently puckered 
—except when his large mouth grinned and so shifted the lines down 
to his cheeks. Will had thick brown hair, thickly brilliantined, and 
a thin, skinny body under thin, skinny clothes. There was one fair- 
haired and blue-eyed with the only flesh-coloured face amongst 
them—called Horobin—nicknamed ‘ Orrible.’ There was a short 
one, about Wally Duck’s size but with the assurance and bearing of 
a large costermonger, who kept clapping his hands together and 
rubbing them very fast as if things were going very well or, as he 
said, “ everyfink onkydory ”—or perhaps just as if it were a very 
cold day—which indeed it was. His name caused some difficulty, 
and in the end they all shouted in unison what sounded to me like 
‘Dinner.’ So Dinner he remained. Dinner wore a still more 
slouchy cap over a rather egg-like face and a runny nose. 

“Where's the plice?” said Wally Duck. 

“Under the railway bridge at Newington Butts, cight o'clock 
next Wednesday night,” I replied with unusual presence of mind. 
I held out my hand and we all shook hands heartily. Wally Duck 
looked delighted —it occurred to me—as though with the promising 
prospect of dirty work in store. Will Strood looked warily friendly. 
I left them to pursue my imaginary search for ‘ Charlie Brown.’ 

By the time I got round the corner into Tabard Street, I began 
to wonder if I had undertaken more than I could manage. I had 
no idea where to find a ‘local hall’ which I could afford to hire, 
or what it would cost. I had at home, in my grandfather’s writing 
case, the only five-pound note I had ever been given in my life. 
I had my weekly pocket money. I had absolutely nothing else. 
The solution of club subscriptions dawned upon me as I walked along 
the grey pavement. I decided to try the row of little houses opposite. 
Two-storey houses—built, I fancied, about when Nelson was wielding 
his famous telescope at Copenhagen. 

The first door was ajar and a greenish light showed within. I 
knocked. A young woman wrapping a coat about her shoulders 
ran out. Seeing me she said: “ Want Alf? He'll be along in a 
sec—wait inside, I'll be back.” 
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She disappeared into the dusk while I walked inside. The greenish 
light came from a gas jet in the room to the left, I think. There was 
a coal fire in the tiny grate. On the floor were strewn what looked 
to me like the complete contents of a tool chest and bicycle repair 
shop combined. Wheels, oily chains, screws, saws and, in the hands 
of a tiny, stark naked baby sitting on the floor in the middle of it 
all, was a pair of fire tongs and a small hammer which it brandished 
feebly in tiny, oily fingers. I waited there squatting so as not to 
encourage the baby to attract my attention by throwing the hammer 
as far as it had done when I was standing up. When the young 
woman returned she very kindly told me to be seated and to mind 
some lumps of mess on the floor between the ironmongery—as Cyril 
Ernest had lost his potty. 

Cyril Ernest toppled over on to the shovel and howled till his 
mother swung him up to her pretty, sweet face. “ Alfie won't be 
long,” she said. 

Then suddenly Alfie stood in the dark doorway in a dark blue 
overcoat with collar turned up, holding a sack over one shoulder, 
his black shiny hair smoothly parted, his white, pierrot-like face 
with mouth neatly closed and intelligent eyes glittering wide. He 
had a slight wound on the right cheek by his nose. 

I started an apology for thinking this was Charlie Brown’s address 
—it wasn’t, was it? No, they neither of them knew Charlie Brown. 
I went on expressing regret—as I was trying to find him to give 
pavticulars about the opening time of our new club. “ You wouldn't 
be interested, by any chance ?” 

Alfie Cutler, though a few years older than the rest, agreed to 
join us—the following Wednesday at eight under the bridge by 
Newington Butts. I said goodbye as Cyril Ernest was being swung 
over to his father’s shoulder where the sack—it turned out to be coal 
—had been. 

I thought I must collect a few more members lest some of 
them didn’t turn up on Wednesday, and also for fear of the clique 
in Tarn Street discovering that they were the real origin of the 
club. 

The next house where the knocker produced results came near to 
being my undoing. A girl opened the door, listened to my enquiry 
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for Charlie Brown and immediately withdrew her head to scream 
upstairs, “ Charlie 

I waited in panic for Charlie, till, to my great relief, she reappeared, 
regretfully declaring that he must have gone to the pictures. * Charlie 
Brown ’ was thereupon immediately liquidated. 1 decided henceforth 
to state my purpose frankly. 

I did this with some little success all down Bath Terrace. I was 
beginning to fecl I had enough members when I reached No. 40 
Meadow Road. In a house which I approached up a flight of many 
steps, in a dark doorway which he leant against with both arms 
up—in a torn whitish shirt and threadbare trousers, his long, yellow 
hair falling over a cream, still face—I recruited Freddie Fields. Freddie 
was tall, with a head like those old marble statues of Greeks with 
regularly chiselled hollows for eyes. He moved quietly and spoke 


more quictly than most. He would come, he said, on Wednesday 
at eight... . 


* 


* 


* * * 


[After many further teething troubles Bunty’s Club finally established 
itself in pitch-dark basement premises in Scovell Road (now condemned 
for human habitation). One of the club’s earliest adventures was to 
rally to the help of one of their members, Alf Cutler, a barrow-boy 


with a weakness for animals.] 


Though Alf Cutler might be apt to get long words mispronounced, 
he was by no means a fool ; and as far as sheer dexterity went he 
must have been second to few. 

He arrived at the Club one night with a large egg for me, which 
he claimed his goose had laid. I was of course very grateful. It 
was so large we put it in a teacup when we were about to cat it, 
after boiling it. We consumed it with large pinches of salt, sharing 
it between all the members present at the time—I should think four 
or five. While this was going on Cutler brought the conversation 
round with great skill to the real object he had in view. 

Did I remember the shed he had for his pony on the waste land 
below London Bridge Station? I said I did. Well... he was 
having trouble with one of the neighbours, and with the police, 
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about it. The neighbour was really just jealous, as he wanted the 
shed for himself, but he had told the police that Cutler kept a menagerie 
there in circumstances that amounted to cruelty to animals. “ Just 
a goose !”” Cutler scoffed. “* And ’e calls it a bloomin’ menagerie !” 

I asked about the pony. Oh, of course the pony was there in 
the night-time only—to keep the goose company. And the rabbits ? 
I remembered I had seen rabbits when I had been there many months 
before. Oh, the rabbits were for Cyril Ernest to play with and 
also to keep the goose warm in winter. All of which I entirely 
understood and sympathised with deeply, knowing how difficult it 
is to keep a farmyard in London—with nothing but one shed about 
six foot square. I knew also that Alf was very careful of animals ; 
whenever I had seen them they were in excellent condition. 

I asked what he thought we could do about it. If I would fancy 
a few goose eggs occasionally—he hedged—he could bring me one 
whenever Maud laid—but of course the whole plan would fail if 
the police discovered her and confiscated her. They had already 
warned him animals must no longer be kept there. He had pretended 
to take them all away and had brought them back again after dark 
through a gap in the fence of the garden which abutted on the back 
of the strip of waste land ; and he had put a strong padlock on the 
front door of the shed and had made good all chinks, so that no-one 
could peer inside. But that morning, unfortunately, the police had 
called on Mrs. Cutler again at their home two roads away, while 
Alf and the pony were out carting—and had asked to sce into the 
shed on the waste land. Mrs. Cutler had said truthfully she had 
no key but that she knew Alf had removed the pets and there was 
sure to be nothing there now. She trusted to Maud’s known dis- 
inclination to quack. The police had said that nevertheless they 
required to see inside and requested Alf to call on them with the key 
as soon as he came home. What Alf now wondered was—if we 
could “ take the pets for a walk, like,” while he was showing the police 
round the shed. It would not take long, naturally. I asked him 
where, in the eyes of the law, he was supposed to keep his pony. 
He admitted that in the eyes of the law he had not got a pony. He 
had never held a licence as a coster. 

The real cause of the trouble, he declared, was that the ‘ decent 
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old cove’ whose garden abutted on the back of his shed had been 
unwell and now slept downstairs on the ground floor, which made 
it embarrassing to use his living-room kitchen as a passage-way to 
and from the shed. And the other new, unpleasant neighbour who 
coveted the shed could see the animals if they used the front door 
to and from the shed. 

There seemed no time to lose, so I agreed to take the pets for a 
walk. Alf suggested that some of the other members might care 
to volunteer too and, if I remember rightly, Will Strood, White 
Knob, Duggie Cant and Brimble all instantly rose to the emergency. 

I remember it was quite dark and a fine rain fell as we hurried 
along Scovell Road across the busy main road and past Guy's Hospital 
to the strip of waste land which, in those days, survived south of 
the vast, grimy arches which support the railway into London Bridge 
Station. In the shadow of these arches we paused to consider our 
plan of action. Alf was to unlock the front door of the shed, which, 
from where we stood, was dimly visible across the road and the 
strip of rubbish-littered land, and admit all five of us to the animals. 
He would then go out again himself and fasten the padlock behind 
us, as usual, on the outside of the door—before proceeding to the 
police station with the key. Meanwhile the five of us would be 
evacuating the animals through the back (secret) door of the shed 
—into the garden of ‘ the decent old cove.’ Alf had given me the 
key of this secret door and I was to fasten it again as soon as we had 
all passed through. 

I put the key in my pocket. We all agreed we understood perfectly 
the plan of action: we ran across the dark road on to the darker 
waste land and up to the shed. Cutler unfastened the padlock, opened 
the tiny front door and pushed us all five into the pitch black, warm 
little stable. He introduced us to the pony and Maud with a hurried 
series of pats and then said, “* Felix there is all right '’—patting some- 
thing in the dark which I took to be one of the rabbits. Alf then 
left us. We heard him lock us in and murmur, “ Honky-dory ?” 
before he went. 

By Duggie’s torch we then examined the situation ; there was 
a goat chewing briskly in the corner in which I had expected to find 
the rabbits—and this we guessed must be Felix. When we called 
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“Felix! Felix !”’, the goat came and nibbled the key I had stupidly 
held out to him in my hand. I hastily removed it from his mouth. 
Maud was sitting on a sort of nest of straw raised high off the ground 
in a corner, and a new problem occurred to us—what if she had 
laid some more eggs? White Knob said he understood birds and 
volunteered to discover if there were eggs under the straw as soon 
as Maud should get up. Maud did not move, but looked at us with 
one eye at a time, warily. I groped for the back (secret) door men- 
tioned by Cutler. When I had found it I groped for the keyhole. 
All five of us tried to find that keyhole ; not a keyhole to be found. 

Then the horrid truth became evident to us. There would most 
likely be a padlock on the outside of the door, and this Alf must 
have forgotten in the haste and confusion of the briefing preparations. 
We were all locked in with three rabbits, a pony, Felix and Maud 
and there the police would shortly discover us—to Alf’s utter undoing 
as well as our own. We pictured clearly Alf’s face as he flung open 
the shed door to the police—rather like a conjuror proudly displaying 
to his audience the inside of a box which has been magically emptied. 

We decided we must force the back door—but so carefully as to 
be able to restore it again sufficiently to stand up to minute police 
inspection. We pushed our shoulders to the unwilling door. It was 
evidently extremely strong ; we heaved and shoved and kicked. I 
do not remember how much time Alf had given us in which to 
effect the evacuation of the shed ; but I doubt if it was more than 
half an hour. We worked frantically while the pony looked on 
dispassionately and Maud showed signs of serious worry. The goat 
and the rabbits seemed totally unaware of the danger. Felix had 
chewed the bottom of Brimble’s trousers off before any of us noticed 
and was looking brazenly unconcerned with our operations. 

As we heaved at that door, Duggie Cant observed that the whole 
stable seemed to be tilting over each time we made a concentrated 
push. One of the corners of the wooden makeshift shed was rising 
off the ground where a wall had detached itself from the corner-post, 
which was rotten at the base. A gap about a foot from the ground 
gradually presented itself each time we heaved. Brimble, being the 
smallest, was detailed to lie down on the ground near the gap and 
squeeze himself through the next time we heaved the building up. 
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Brimble may have been small but he was not as small as all that, 
it seems, for he found he could not get his head through the gap. 
Someone suggested he go feet first—so he turned himself round and 
at the next heave he poked his feet and legs through the hole very 
satisfactorily. But, when the heave was over, the gap narrowed very 
sharply and Brimble was almost chopped in half as the wooden wall 
descended on top of him and held him, as in a vice, clamped to the 
ground. In the torchlight we could see his broad grin wincing with 
worry. We returned hastily to our wall and pushed with all our 
might again. 

Meanwhile Alf had made his way to the police station and, with 
a carefully assumed expression of injured innocence, had announced 
that his wife had just given him their message when he returned 
home from work, and he was ready now to show them round his 
tool-shed. A constable was detailed to accompany him and Alf set 
off on the return journey from the station to the shed. Their route 
will have taken them from the police station down the Borough 
High Street to the road which leads to Guy’s Hospital. There they 
turned right and passed before the old seventeenth-century building 
used as a hall for meetings of the Southwark Cathedral Chapter. 
One of the windows was, at that time, painted to represent an image 
of St. Peter holding a large key in his upraised hand. Alf saw the 
key—as he had often seen it before ; and suddenly the realisation of 
the error he had made in locking us into his shed, with only the key 
of an outside padlock to help us get out, dawned miserably upon him. 

Alf stopped in his tracks as a cold sweat oozed through his pores. 
The policeman seems to have noticed his loss of colour and asked 
him what was the matter. Alf said he thought he had ‘the gripes.’ 
He hugged his stomach and bent down ; the policeman waited. Alf’s 
ingenuity was not helped by the colour returning to his face ; but 
he firmly maintained he must retire at once. The policeman followed 
him to the nearest convenience and waited outside as long as Alf 
dared stay inside. Finally he decided there was no future in this 
evasive action, and emerged. The two of them pursued their way 
to the shed. As Alf came within view of it, he fixed it with his 
eyes and advanced as slowly as he could. The front of the shed 
presented no clue to the condition of the inside, thought Alf. He 
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could hear no noise. Slowly he pretended to pick a less muddy path 
for the policeman by making a long detour round the side of the 
waste land. Alf wanted to get a view, if possible, of the side of 
the shed. Not a sign could he see. The back door seemed to be 
shut—as far as he could make out. The policeman then began to 
grow suspicious and show impatience at their slow progress, which, 
even if Alf did have a stomach ache, was becoming unduly drawn 
out. Alf tried to stage another spasm of pain and dropped the key 
in a puddle, but, with disconcerting efficiency and a good torch, 
the policeman found the key in a very short time and then—to Alf’s 
unutterable dismay—kept it in his own hand till they reached the 
shed. 

Alf had no longer the heart to unlock and fling open his door, 
so he let the policeman do it while watching him with his hands 
flopping at his side. The policeman fumbled and at last opened the 
door ; then shone his torch inside. The curiously warm little shed 
was empty except for a number of tools, a couple of bicycles, a 
wheelbarrow and a bulging dustbin, none of which Alf recognised 
as his own. 

““ Warm in here,” said the policeman. “ Fink so?” queried Cutler, 
striding in past him, as he added, “It was always a nice dry place 
when I used to keep my rabbits here.” He leant up against the 
wall to steady himself and slowly sighed a grin into the policeman’s 
face. 

There is little doubt that all would have been well if, at this point, 
after a thorough examination of the inside of the shed, the policeman 
had withdrawn as was expected. However, in spite of Cutler’s best 
attempt to prove with suitable patter that there was no deception, 
the man insisted on examining the outside of the shed too, and above 
all the back of it. The secret door, being constructed cleverly out of 
old planks the size and general appearance of the whole back wall, 
was probably not discovered ; but the padlock, in spite of my efforts 
to camouflage it with the pieces of broken fence and rusty wire netting 
belonging to the abutting garden, must have been noted and the secret 
exit suspected. Suddenly I became aware of a flood of light from a 
powerful torch illuminating the little garden of the * decent old cove’s’ 
house. 
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On such a dark and rainy night that would not have mattered had 
everything gone according to plan. We had, in fact, prepared for 
such a contingency. After getting Brimble through the gap with 
the secret door key, and after emerging finally, cach of us with his 
allotted pet in tow, into the garden, which really amounted to a 
narrow back yard about thirty feet long, we had had time to camou- 
flage our party. We had stood the pony in the lee of the back door 
of the house and used him like a clothes horse to support three bits 
of old tarpaulin which completely covered him and under which 
the five of us, with Felix, Maud and the rabbits were able to shelter 
very snugly. I had also had time to collect from various heaps of 
nondescript material which lay in the garden, the tools, bicycles and 
dustbin with which to furnish the shed effectively before locking up 
the secret door and returning to the rest of our party under the pony. 

Unfortunately Maud had become a little restive and gave Felix 
a sharp nip. It was not his fault, for he had been utterly satisfied 
and placid ever since Duggie Cant had given up to him the leather 
hatband from the inside of his trilby, which, being impregnated with 
many bottles of haircream, Felix was chewing with relish. However 
when needlessly provoked by Maud in this way, he kicked ; missed 
Maud—and hit the pony. The pony took it remarkably well but he 
did, of course, rear fora moment. We quickly got the situation under 
control and Brimble retrieved two of the rabbits as they lolloped 
away to the other end of the garden—the third rabbit returned later 
of its own accord—all before the policeman and Alf had completed 
the inspection of the inside of the shed. We were sitting pretty 
comfortably and, as we thought, invisibly, until the light of the 
policeman’s torch disclosed to me that one of the bits of tarpaulin 
had come off and the whitish tail and hindquarters of the skewbald 
pony were in full view. 

The only thing to do was to keep absolutely still: “"E might 
mistake it for a cow,” whispered Will Strood hopefully. Breathlessly 
we listened. The policeman asked Cutler who lived in that house, 
then switched off his torch and, followed by Alf, proceeded across 
the waste land in the direction of Guy’s Hospital. We decided they 
would be heading for the top of the strect so as to approach the 
house by the front door. There was a telephone booth at that end 
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of the street ; perhaps the policeman would telephone for reinforce- 
ments. The garden would now be unsafe ; the time had come to 
disturb the * decent old cove.’ Brimble crept out of the clothes-horse 
pony and tried the door into the house. We watched him as he 
opened it and disappeared inside. There was a light inside. After 
a few moments Brimble returned ; the coast looked clear ; no police 
in the street on the other side of the house. The considerable length 
of the street meant we had at least a few minutes; it was now or 
never. Brimble seized up the rabbits by their back legs, Duggie led 
Felix by his halter, White Knob decided the time had come to be 
ruthless, so, with little ceremony, he tucked Maud’s body under one 
arm and clutched her neck firmly in the other hand. Maud lost her 
nerve and began to squawk as if she was being murdered, while 
beating her wings and scattering feathers into the air. Will led the 
pony, while I tidied up the rear and covered up our traces in the garden. 
We entered the house by a low, living-room kitchen in which were 
seated round the table the ‘ decent old cove,’ his wife and their middle- 
aged daughter, all having supper. 

I foolishly imagined Alf or Brimble must have by now made clear 
to the ‘ decent old cove’ what was happening, and, in some measure, 
secured their friendly, if tacit, co-operation. It became evident that 
this was not the case. They remained seated as Brimble, whom, by 
now, they had seen twice, reappeared with the rabbits, apologising 
incoherently. He raced through the room, followed by Felix and 
Duggie at a gallop. White Knob followed with Maud in her tantrums 
and then lost control of her altogether over the tea-table, so that the 
‘decent old cove’s’ daughter and her tea-cup were upset. I tried 
to help the girl up and explain that I wanted something large and white 
to hang on the back door to resemble—in the eyes of the policeman 
—the back of a cow. However, I found she still had stuck in her 
mouth half the jam sandwich which she had been eating when her seat 
collapsed, and she was evidently not quite all there into the bargain ; 
so I gave up the attempt, and seizing an apron which the ‘ decent old 
cove’s’ wife was offering me, I hurried back to the garden door, flung 
the apron over the top so that it would hang down outside, and clapped 
the door shut again after Will had induced the pony to enter the 
kitchen. 
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Pushing the pony and thanking the family for their kind hospitality, 


I hurried through the room into a narrow passage which led to the 
front door. On the right was a door leading presumably into a 
parlour, but it was locked, said White Knob, who was desperately 
trying to get in there to readjust his hold on Maud before venturing 
into the street. The pony was excited by the unwonted manner of 
things and proving very difficult for Will and myself in the passage. 
Over the top of his haunches I could see Brimble with the rabbits 
through the open front door, beckoning us into the strect. Felix, 
with Duggie close behind, went flying through the door and dis- 
appeared down the strect to the left. 

“ Come on !”’ shouted Brimble, his hot face contorted with worry, 
as we slid the recalcitrant pony along the linoleum up to the door. 
Will was pulling with all his might and was now helped by having 
the doorstep against which to secure his feet. We got the pony level 
with the front door. 

Suddenly Brimble rushed towards us and, in a burning whisper, 
said, ““ They're coming!” I told him to make a dash for it with 
Duggie and said that we would try the back way. Brimble and 
the rabbits disappeared down the strect: Will pushed the pony’s 
face back into the house and slammed the front door. “ Turn ’im, 
Bunty, turn ‘im !” he admonished, as I began pulling the pony’s tail. 

The passage was so narrow that he did not seem able to turn. 
Ponies are not really very good at turning in a narrow space. We 
tried first one way, then the other, and finally got his hindquarters 
wedged in the doorway of the locked parlour door. The noise of 
his hooves against the door may have sounded like someone knocking, 
for at that point the door was opened from within and the pony 
backed into the arms of the ‘ decent old cove’s’ other middle-aged 
daughter, who was in a nightdress and nightcap and did not look to 
me quite all there cither. She made an attempt, on secing what 
was coming in, to shut the door—in the horse's tail, so to speak— 
but it was too late. 

We got the pony into the parlour, which was in fact a bedroom, 
and then turned him to face the right way and led him rapidly back 
towards the kitchen. The family were still at tea, we thought— 
though the ‘ decent old cove’ was making an effort to rise to his 
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feet with the help of two sticks. He sat down again pretty quickly 
on seeing us, and the daughter with the jam sandwich looked quite 
pleased when her mother shouted in the old man’s ear that it was 
only “ Alfie Cutler’s pony again.” I heard the daughter enquire 
very slowly if we would not stay to tea, while I was struggling to 
get the pony through the back door into the garden once again. 

I adjusted the apron as before to look like the rear end of a cow, 
slammed the door and decided to leap on to the pony’s back—I knew 
Alf had often ridden him home to the shed after taking him out of 
the shafts at his own home. I set the pony at the lowest part of the 
broken-down garden fence and gave him a firm and sudden squeeze 
in the ribs with my legs while Will smacked his hindquarters ;_ with 
an instinctive grasp of the danger behind him, the animal leapt the 
fence with a thunderous clatter of flying rotten boards, and we landed 
together on the waste land. Leaving Will to rearrange the fence I 
trotted away to the shadows of the arches under London Bridge 
Station. There we waited till Will joined us. 

“To the Club!” shouted Will. Before he had left the garden 
he had heard the police talking to the family in the kitchen, and the 
* decent old cove’ had shouted testily to the policeman : “ Yer must 
be in the wrong ‘ouse—we ain’t seen no ‘orses.” To which the 
policeman had apparently retorted that the daughter with the sandwich 
looked as if she had seen “a mare in ‘er kitchen in the middle of the 
night” ; and her father replied that she had had a bit of trouble 
plucking a goose—a clever allusion, we took it, to Maud’s feathers all 
over the place. 

By a roundabout route we reached Scovell Road and got the pony 
past Mrs. Wallow’s door and to the head of the stairs, without her 
seeing us; but then the trouble started. That pony would not go 
down the steps into Bunty’s Club. Duggie Cant, who had already 
arrived and got Felix safely into the ‘ quiet corner’ tethered to the 
piano, on hearing us, ran up to help ; so did Brimble, who was there 
with the rabbits safely parked under the ping-pong table. But nothing 
would move that obstinate pony. Finally Mrs. Wallow opened her 
door in a rage just as the horse was looking that way—and, seeing 
his face so close to her own, she retreated screaming. We were still 
trying to urge the pony to reason, when White Knob arrived with 
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Maud and took her downstairs to ply her with weak tea and pieces 
of cheese rind. Fearing that we might cause a sensation if we remained 
with the pony in this state of indecision at the head of our stairs, I 
decided to take it for a walk round the buildings till Cutler should 
arrive. I left the other members in charge of the situation in the Club 
and walked away with the pony to the sound of Mrs. Wallow behind 
her barred and bolted front door, screaming from her grilled window 
that the noise from the rooms below had brought all the crockery 
down off her dresser in smithereens on the floor. She must have 
invented that one, we thought. 

I tried calling on the hansom cabbie behind his tall green doors in 
Newington Butts, but no-one answered ; the old grey horse and cabbie 
were no doubt plying their trade in Leicester Square among the 
* quality.” We walked on through the narrow, twisted lanes that 
surround the warehouses between Southwark Market and the Thames. 
We grazed a little at corners near Bankside, where green grass man- 
aged to support itself somehow, and when we saw the tall shape of 
a policeman looming through the drizzle and fog, we hastily turned 
down the street that leads towards the Evelina Hospital for Sick 
Children. There was a florist and greengrocer’s shop on the opposite 
side of the road, and though the hour must by this time have been 
very late, there was still some activity in the shop, with crates of 
vegetables and flowers heaped on the pavement outside. The pony’s 
eye must have lighted on these ; he made a bee-line for the greens 
and nothing I could do would move him on. In desperation I 
I finally knocked on the door and bought some carrots. With these 
held out before my companion, at a safe distance, I got him to move 
and we returned to the top of Scovell Road. Cutler had arrived. 

Alf was not in a talkative mood and had already got the other 
boys lined up in the Club with the pets in marching order, ready to 
move the moment I arrived. Maud was quite herself again and, 
with Alf’s clever handling, she remained as quiet as a mouse. Putting 
his finger to his lips, Alf looked down the street to the right and 
left, and, seeing nothing suspicious, led us quickly and quietly to 
the small graveyard which, separated from St. George’s Church in 
the Borough by a branch road, lies on the north side of the church 
behind railings and walls. Alf’s father, among other jobs, had been 
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the gardener in charge of that churchyard and often, when Alf was a 
little boy, he had played there. In a dark corner, sheltered by neigh- 
bouring walls, was a small toolhouse of which Alf had borrowed the 
key. Our entire company entered the graveyard unobserved and took 
shelter in the toolhouse. When we had arranged the pets as comfort- 
ably as we could manage, we left them and, under the shelter of a 
thick and spreading holly tree, Alf told us his story. 

In the end we gathered that, though the police must have had their 
suspicions, they were unable to lay their hands on a single shred of 
conclusive evidence. The animals would have to lie low for a time, 
after which Alf would apply for a licence as a coster with pony and 
cart, and * go straight,’ returning openly with the pony to the shed 
to take up official possession. 

As White Knob had bought a quantity of bread and cheese and 
other delicacies from the Club, and as the drizzle had stopped, we 
sat down on the tombstones to make sure that the animals settled 
—and to make plans for their immediate future. 


© 1961 by Malcolm Munthe 
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Jinkai 


BY WILLIAM BUTLER 


— is discouraged in Tokyo but not particularly unlawful 
and the great city has its full share of beggars as professionally 
adept as the traveller will find anywhere in the world. An experienced 
beggar in Tokyo can instantly determine which individual in the 
crowd of two or three hundred passing him in the space of a few 
minutes will provide him with the most satisfactory contribution. 
He does not necessarily, as one might suppose, approach the Westerner 
automatically, but judges each passer-by individually, judges him by 
his dress, his walk, his expression (a bewildered expression is considered 
a good bet), and then these affects must be swiftly correlated to the 
time of day, to the weather and even to the season. It is my mis- 
fortune to have what must be a more flexible wardrobe and walk 
and a more bewildered face than most, for | am one Westerner who 
is unfailingly favoured by beggars of all ranks, and so it is that I 
have had the opportunity of making a study of Tokyo beggary, 
and the opportunity of having met a most unusual fellow named 


 Jinkai. 


Jinkai isn’t a pretty name, the word means nothing better than 
garbage. Jinkai was, as it turned out, the name he adopted for himself 
(I met no one to tell me his real name, and only one man who evidently 
knew it), and the beauty of it lay in its appropriateness. Slovenliness, 
to Jinkai, was an attitude, a special decorum, an ideal, or so I was 
informed. Social humility, that most vital of Japanese manners, 
seemed to Jinkai incomplete and even hypocritical unless one could 
companion it with degrading filth. 

I was in Tokyo a long while before I learned that such a man 
existed, and that I heard about him at all is most likely due to my 
ineptitude with the Japanese language. For I, with sufficient time on 
my hands and a nearly total inability to communicate with anyone, 
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felt always obliged to stop to listen to the complete case being presented 
to me by each beggar (one could not be readily certain he was a beggar 
at all), then to gesture sadly and explain with my pinch of Japanese 
that I hadn’t any notion of what it was about which he spoke, and 
finally to locate a black-uniformed student who spoke some English ; 
this third person was always nearby and good enough to act as inter- 
preter. Such endurance on my part never failed to amaze the beggar, 
and in his amazement he would provide me with a still more lengthy 
delineation of his situation, and it might have been twenty minutes 
or more before the student had made clear to me the cruel predicament 
in which fate had only recently left my petitioner. The stories I was 
told in this fashion were so many and so varied and generally so 
tragic that I felt not only responsible for the time I, in my ignorance, 
had cost the beggar, but obliged as well to shake his hand heartily. 
offer comforting words and press into his palm a thousand-yen note, 
I would even go so far as to offer my name and this would make 
him offer his own. I believe that my unconscious objective might 
have been to arouse in a beggar some sense of social equality, to make 
him walk off a little more erectly than when he had approached me. 
Nothing is so uncomfortable to the Westerner, I expect, than the 
overwhelming obcisance done him by the oriental beggar he has 
befriended. Regrettably, the more friendly | would become, the 
more hearty my handshake, the lower the bow the beggar makes to 
me. I must then bow equally low in order to compensate for his 
inferior position and my bow hurls him nearly to the ground in 
gratitude. [ at last realise that it is useless trying to outbow a grateful 
Japanese beggar, for I am not of a mind to prostrate myself on the 
pavement to achieve the victory. 

I think it would be pointless here to undertake a description of the 
types or ranks of Tokyo beggars, since it has been my purpose to 
tell something of one strange dirty man calling himself Jinkai, or 
Garbage. Enough to say the traveller may be besieged by children, 
ancient tiny ladies, sullen young men, enormously happy and 
resplendently fat individuals, sophisticates, well or badly or barely 
dressed. There will be even a few professional foreign beggars. All 
these you will mect—whether you wish to or not—if you walk at 
the proper gait at the proper time of day in the proper street ; and 
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Jinkai 
if you can manage a bit of sincere bewilderment, your chances will 
be still more enhanced. 

To describe the manner in which I met Jinkai is to paint a still 
broader panorama of my considerable ignorance. There is, in brief, 
one district in Tokyo into which the foreigner ought never to venture. 
It consists merely of a few small colourless city blocks in Asakusa. 
It is inhabited, I am informed, to a too large degree by criminals, 
and first-class criminals too. It is called Sanya. To give an apt 
description of what Sanya is like, let it be added that the Tokyo 
police themselves patrol the area in quartets due to the unwillingness 
of its inhabitants to make individual officers welcome. Only a perfect 
idiot would stumble into those narrow alleys at all and I, regardless 
of the shrewdness with which I observed my decrepit surroundings, 
fell into just that profitless category. 

One doesn’t, of course, enter Sanya at a gate and leave at another 
gate. In fact, just where the closed district began and ended I'm 
unsure. However, as I entered one unpaved little road, walled to 
either side by illooking and, for the Westerner, ill-smelling little 
business shops, I became at once aware that a man had stepped out 
from a fruit shop to walk behind me. Tokyo is such a city that a 
person must quickly become used to having people behind one, no 
matter how remote and narrow the street. But in this instance I 
for some reason had a too sharp sense of the man behind me. In 
my apprehension I turned about to give him a look and I saw that 
he was a tall Japanese with a cold and dark expression, whose eyes 
met mine more evenly than mine met his. He was dressed in some 
sort of olive work-clothes, tight at the ankles, and he wore a similarly 
coloured visor cap too small for his head ; I imagined his dress might 
have been Army surplus fatigues. I kept walking ahead of him, 
trying to appear unconcerned by his presence, and then I noticed that 
no matter where I looked the men I saw were motionless, all staring 
emptily at me. I saw no women and no children. Being stared at, 
too, is something the Westerner grows accustomed to, but I had never 
been anywhere in Tokyo to be quite so conspicuous as this. Generally 
there is something to occupy the attention of people besides myself 
but here there seemed nothing in the way of work or individual 
interests to distract all those sulking male eyes from my (I suddenly 
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felt) too-well-dressed person. I later learned that any stranger in 
Sanya draws attention and any decently dressed person especial 
attention. Few, if any, foreigners stray into the street (there being 
amongst world travellers few, if any, perfect idiots). 

I at last began to have it in mind that I had entered a district I 
would as soon be out of and I quickened my pace. I don’t know 
if that had any effect upon what happened next but there was suddenly 
before me a short and sturdily built man, hands on hips, boldly block- 
ing my path. I didn’t notice him come from any direction but seeing 
him there gave me a bad start, so that I jumped to one side as if we 
were both automobiles speeding head-on at one another. He seemed 
to cough up a chuckle as I jumped and he stuffed his hands into his 
pockets and sauntered a few steps to one side himself, then began 
to walk ahead of me but too slowly. I had the feeling that he was 
defying me to pass him and had the feeling too that the man behind 
me was very close behind me, keeping pace with the brazen man 
in front of me. It was then that I experienced the decidedly sane 
emotion which would have blessed a more wise adventurer before 
he had ever ambled into such a street—fear. 

“ Excuse me,” I said in English, starting to pass the fellow ahead 
of me, forgetting even to use his own language. 

He confirmed the sanity of my fear by, rather than letting me pass, 
confronting me and spitting out a number of words which, I could 
tell from the contempt in his voice and face, were intended as a 
challenge. I did the only thing which seemed to me to hold any 
promise at all for the future, which was to stand very still and simply 
gaze back into the haughty, unshaven face before me. By offering 
absolutely no resistance | might at any rate hope to confuse my 
antagonist into being somewhat less offensive. I had forgotten my 
second antagonist, the fellow behind me, who suddenly walked 
straight on into me and then feigned insult and injury and gave me 
a shove for being so rude. A man across the alley giggled. 1 was 
certain that I could have no friends in that street and that I would 
have to use my own unready wits to work my way out of the situation. 

“Tm sorry,” I said weakly to the man who shoved me. “ Gomen 
nasai.”” That man then barked something at me which, if it matched 
his breath, was nasty and uncalled for. Then the first man, who 
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had walked ahead of me, spoke to the second man. I wondered if 
they were deciding what they were going to do about me. The 
man across the alley giggled again and I scowled at him, for he was 
much older than the two men who were presently backing me towards 
the dirty brown wall of what I think must have been a shochu shop. 
As to why I made no protest against being moved backwards, I may 
point out that the two men never once let up their stinging and 
rather odiferous flow of invective against me and, since I was at a 
loss to know all but a little of what they were saying (and what little 
I knew didn’t make sense by itself), I was simply too dizzy to object. 
A small crowd of men, not one of them with a pleasant expression, 
had gathered about the three of us and I'm sure that any move I 
might have made to dart away from the two men bothering me 
would have been frustrated by a member of this unpretty crowd. 
Violence has never played any part in my life, | don’t understand 
it. And I was quite paralysed by terror once the expressionless man 
in the olive fatigues all at once snapped out a broad steel knife. One 
could have slaughtered a bull with it. I truly thought I was done 
for when I saw the ugly instrument being waved viciously before me. 
I had hoped that I was in the process of being humiliated, but now 
I could only hope that the process was open robbery. I tried to 
collect all of my boiling faculties together but they continued to 
bubble in cowardly disorganisation, I suppose, because I came out 
with the French word, “ Acheté”; why I have no idea. Then I 
tried, “ Kau,” which is the verb to buy in Japanese and which served 
me nothing at all in Sanya. It seemed a day had passed before I 
was able to put together some basic grammar, “ Anata wa kane ga 
hosii desu ka ?”’ by which I meant to enquire if these men desired 
money. If my meaning was understood, it was taken poorly because 
the man with the knife made a face so menacing as to pirate what 
slim hope I was hoarding, and he took another step towards me. 
Both had fallen silent and as | wondered just what it was I had said 
to so deeply offend them, I heard the strange giggling of the old 
man across the alley and something in its psychopathic sound seemed 
to put an exclamation point to my loss of hope. For an instant I 
felt resignation, I don’t know to what, but resignation to whatever 
was just then to happen. 
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The old man with the laugh was Jinkai and, laughing as he came, 
he pushed his way into the crowd of men, then pushed the knife- 
wielding hand away from me. I looked with new and desperate 
hope into the face of the old man and saw that, although he continued 
to grin, there was a remoteness to the grin; it was an odd sort of 
face he wore ; I imagined that he was helping me as much because 
he had nothing else to do as because he valued a human life. Then 
I put his face out of my thoughts and paid attention only to the bitter 
exchange which was taking place between this grey-haired old man 
and the two younger men. I have never been able to remember 
that face clearly, there was too much else on my mind. Indeed, it 
was only now that I began to tremble and I went right on trembling 
once the old man had won his argument. The two young men, the 
whole crowd with them, moved off across the road to stand and stare 
grimly at me. The old man beckoned me to follow him. 

I hurried along after Jinkai, who escorted me out of Sanya and then 
made a motion to suggest I should continue in the direction he had 
put me in, a gesture with which I was in full sympathy. I hastily 
withdrew five one-thousand-yen notes from my purse and pushed them 
into his hand and the strange thing, as I looked back upon it, was 
that he couldn’t accept the well-earned money with any dignity, but 
had instead to drop to the ground to prostrate himself in abysmal 
gratefulness, his knees under his stomach, his head to the ground 
itself. Still trembling somewhat, I made no attempt to dissuade him 
from his humility. 1 turned to walk rapidly back along the way I 
had come, anxious not only to be away from Sanya but to be aboard 
a tram and out of Asakusa altogether, to be back at Nihombashi, 
in the Ginza, in civilisation. 

There is a happy faculty of the human mind which allows us to 
look backwards upon our worst troubles with as much amusement 
as concern, and it wasn’t long before I had put the incident in Sanya 
out of my mind entirely. 1 returned to my work and to my usual 
walks about Tokyo streets which were new to me and continued to 
meet Tokyo beggars, some twenty or twenty-five of whom I now 
knew by name (Heizon, Kogi, Fusha, the one they called Furanko 
after Generalissimo Franco, I can’t report why, Inukao, Shohshoh, 
Old Nyoh, Utajin ; I could prepare quite a list). One beggar I met 
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in Shibuya. This was Inukao ; I had met him previously in a number 
of downtown streets. You couldn’t fail to recognise him because of 
the comical plainness of his face. He had a rather large stubby nose, 
unusual for both its size and shape in a Japanese, and round black 
eyes, the whites of which were yellowed. When I ran into him in 
Shibuya I was surprised by the warmth of his greeting. He jabbered 
at me in Japanese as though having forgotten that I needed an inter- 
preter and he even tapped me friendlily on the wrist once or twice, 
this without taking the bill I was offering him. Then, still jabbering, 
he waved a student over who, luckily, knew some English. I stood 
before the pair of them with no very intense interest in hearing the 
tale of Inukao’s embarrassment again, but for some reason, as I say, 
he hadn’t taken the five-hundred-yen note I held out to him (I made 
it a practice to offer smaller bequests to beggars whose acquaintance 
I had already made, for my supply of money, unlike Tokyo’s supply 
of beggars, was not limitless). The student joining us, the beggar 
made a gesture to show that he preferred not to take my money. 

“ He says you keep money,’’ the student explained to me in faltering 
New England English. “ Your friend Jinkai, so not take money is 
better.” The student laughed shortly. 

I told the student I was unable to understand, but he could only 
repeat what he had already said. 

“You don’t want the money?” I asked slowly of Inukao. 

Inukao’s tongue flew along for a minute and the student said, “ Your 
friend Jinkai so, please, not to take money.” 

“ Who is Jinkai?” I asked. 

Another consultation with Inukao brought out the information that 
Jinkai was the man who had met me in Sanya, who had walked with 
me, who had accepted from me a large gift. I was astounded and 
upset to have the Sanya incident brought back to the front of my mind 
and asked why it was that my payment to a stranger who had, I 
believed, saved my life in Asakusa prevented me from contributing 
to Inukao so many miles away. 

After a brief conversation with Inukao, the student said, “ So you 
see, you are known by many poor men, like Jinkai. Jinkai wish to 
help you, doesn’t expect rich present from you in Sanya. Embarrass- 
ing,” the student chortled apologetically. 
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“You see,” the student put his hands together and frowned, “ Jinkai, 
this man, does service for you. Likes you. Does not expect so rich 
present from you in Sanya. Now tell his friends, don’t take money 
from you. You understand?” 

I nodded, aware that the student was hopeful of getting on his 
way and that the work of translating was an unwanted burden to 
him. And I take some satisfaction in noting that, with the student 
gone and the propriety of his statement of rejection having been put 
before me, Inukao took the bill which still rested in my numbed 
hand, laughing and putting his hand over his mouth as he did so. 
I could see that it was hard for him to force the natural covetousness 
which had made him a successful beggar to complement the loyalty 
he felt to an unpresent person, and believed that he had done well in 
at least bringing the two attitudes face to face, allowing them to work 
themselves out on their own. I cupped my hand over my mouth 
to seal the secrecy of his betrayal and he bowed as I went on my way. 

This meeting with Inukao started me thinking about the man called 
Jinkai and I pressed my thoughts into Sanya, trying to recall all that 
I could about the man with influence over beggars and criminals. 
What I could properly recollect was little, for the better part of my 
attention had been necessarily given to the others. I did remember 
his laugh very well but now could derive no meaning from it. When 
I first heard it I thought it was a laugh of amused contempt, a laugh 
meant to spur my antagonists on to violence. But it might have 
been quite to the contrary, it might have been some queer variant 
of the Japanese laughter at the troubles of others, a sound meant to 
lighten rather than increase suffering. I also remembered of Jinkai 
that he was dirty and skimpily clothed, and yet all the men in Sanya 
had been less than clean and badly dressed. As for his face, I had 
trouble remembering it at all. He was short, perhaps only a few 
inches above five feet, and had thick and long and wildly unkempt 
grey hair. I couldn’t remember more than that about his appearance. 

It was at about the time that I met Inukao in Shibuya that I was 
seeking a new home. I had been living at a place called Denenchofu, 
which is a rather long distance from central Tokyo and, although 
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a nice enough place residentially, not an awfully convenient place for 
one with my interests, which—apart from taking long walks—include 
the usual Western enjoyments such as theatre, restaurants, meeting 
new friends, shopping and so on. I was therefore in touch with a 
number of estate-agents in an effort to find something around Azabu 
or Aoyama or even closer to Shibuya Station, and something 
not worth half the price 1 would be asked to pay by a number of 
these used-car-dealer-type individuals. A certain estate-agent in par- 
ticular seemed to me terribly aggressive and I had decided to neglect 
calling upon him again when, one day, I received a telephone call 
from him. He told me that he had an apartment in Aoyama with 
all the essentials I had stated and a garden as well. The rent was 
thoroughly reasonable. After meeting the estate-agent in Aoyama, 
I was pleased to see that the apartment was just as he had described 
it and I made arrangements to acquire it. When it came time to 
present the estate-agent with the exorbitant commission these people 
charge, he smiled in an uncommunicative manner and said, “ Ah, I 
think twenty-five per cent is sufficient.” 

“| thought your fee was fifty per cent.” 

“ Ah, I think in this case, twenty-five per cent.” He¢ again smiled 
untellingly. “A service,” he said, using the Japanese word which 
explains anything from a free balloon for a baby to the most mystifying 
magnanimity upon the part of big corporations. There is no under- 
standing the term and one can only presume that its use is always 
justified. 

“TI see,” I nodded. “I’m very grateful,” and I paid him half of 
what he ought to have received, extremely satisfied with myself for 
having made the impression upon him which brought about this use 
of the word, and put out with myself for having misjudged his 
co-operative nature. 

Having moved myself and my belongings into Aoyama, I began 
to frequent that area and the Shibuya Station area more regularly. 
Shibuya is a fine shopping centre and it is good to live near to it, 
for there is little to be bought in the Ginza or Nihombashi which 
cannot be purchased at less expense in Shibuya. Also, gregarious as 
I am and especially with the love of meeting strangers that I have, 
Shibuya and Aoyama were excellent places to find oneself daily. 
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One thing I didn’t largely miss but nonetheless noticed was that I 
was decreasingly approached by beggars. I had to wonder about 
this, the Sanya incident and Inukao’s description of Jinkai’s friendship 
always in mind, and thought that perhaps even those beggars I didn’t 
know had somehow been informed of my description and told that 
I was a friend of Jinkai. It was a difficult thing to believe and yet 
I somchow failed to see even those beggars whose faces had become 
quite familiar to me in Shibuya. It was as though, seeing me coming, 
they dodged about a corner or hid in the nearest crowd of shoppers. 
It was a somewhat welcome occurrence, therefore, when I did see 
one of my beggar friends again, a woman named Fusha. It was 
particularly good to see her because Fusha had a decent understanding 
of broken English. She told me once that she came from a fine 
family, that she was somehow just no good, that she was a nuisance 
to everyone in her fine family until she left to devote herself to an 
art which kept her secure until she at last outgrew the most lucrative 
aspects of the art. “I was schooled well,” she told me. “If only 
I had not been so no good, things might have been different for me,” 
and she would say this with a sigh which appeared to question the 
capriciousness of the fates which had set her apart from her family. 

“ Fushasan !”’ I exclaimed as I met her. “So here you are. I 
thought all the beggars in Tokyo were on strike.” 

She bowed and smiled and shook her head at my offering of five 
hundred yen. “ Please, no money,” she said. I had the idea that 
her refusal was mere formality and shoved it back at her. With one 
of those sighs which made manifest the unaccountability of destiny, 
she took it and thrust it into her heavy brown kimono. Then she 
smiled again, her bad teeth bright in the street-light. 

“You like new home?” she asked. 

“ Yes, I do,” I told her. “* You knew I lived near here then?” 

“Oh, I know, I am happy you found good place. Your rooms 
are big and warm?” 

“T think so. Well, how did you know that?” 

“T can’t think who must have told me. Perhaps it was Old Nyoh.” 

“So he knows my address as well?” 
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She took in her breath and looked a little uneasy. “ Ah, well, it 
can’t matter.” 

“Well then, do all the beggars in Tokyo carry my address in the 
event they may need it some day?” 

She laughed and turned her head down but it seemed as though 
she hadn't understood. 

“ But how,” I asked her, “do you know my address? And 
why ?” 

“ As for that, you must ask Jinkai. How would I know? I am 
an old woman now, dumb. Don't hear so good. Thank you. 
Please excuse me now.” 

Once again the half-clear image of Sanya and my rescuer came to 
mind. I wanted to ask Fusha what it all had to do with Jinkai but 
she, laughing a small laugh, had pushed her way into the passing 
river of people. 

I was now hugely curious about Jinkai. How it was he knew my 
address, and why it was he bothered to make a note of it for various 
beggars, was a secondary clement of my curiosity. I was mainly 
interested to learn something about the man whose name kept crop- 
ping up, who had after all been of great value to me and who, accord- 
ing to Inukao, considered himself to be my friend. It being early 
in the evening and | having had no intentions other than to see a 
film, | decided to devote this one night to trying to learn something 
about him. 

There seemed at first no place to begin but then it occurred to me 
that there were few questions which, in the end, the Tokyo police 
couldn’t resolve. The police in Tokyo are as friendly as those in 
London and I doubted that my asking questions about a man, such 
as Jinkai must have been, would lead him into any trouble. I there- 
fore turned around and made my way to a police box nearby. 

The first policeman I questioned couldn’t understand me and I 
couldn’t understand him. He left the box and soon returned with 
a second policeman who knew some English but who had no know- 
ledge of a man called Jinkai. He signalled me to wait a moment 
and he made a telephone call to some third man and, when he hung 
up, he asked me to wait for a time in the police box. After a while 
the telephone rang and the second policeman spoke to someone for 
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four or five minutes. When he put the receiver down he seemed 
only perplexed. 

“You want information about man called Jinkai?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“There is a man Jinkai. A beggar. What did you want with 
him ?” 

“He helped me once and I only wanted information about him. 
As it happens, | know many beggars in Tokyo and it seems that this 
Jinkai has especially befriended me.” 

The policeman shook his head unsurely. “ You are bothered by 
beggars?” 

1 assured him that I was not, that I merely had heard some interesting 
stories about Jinkai and wished to know more about him. To give 
my plea some weight I implied that it all had something to do with 
culture, for this has much impact in Japan. 

“There is a policeman who knows this man,” I was told. “ His 
name is Kunjutaka, at Yoyogi-Hatsudai. Perhaps if you went there.” 

I felt that I was being put off for one reason or another, or else 
that I was being directed to a special friend of Jinkai’s, in the event 
that I should have any ulterior motives behind my enquiry. 1 had 
to assume that Jinkai had influence even with the police of the city. 

I thanked the second policeman and thanked the first policeman 
and hailed a taxi, for I had decided to go to Yoyogi-Hatsudai at once, 
if only to learn whether such a man as Kunjutaka was really there. 

The Yoyogi-Hatsudai police box was populated by sume five or 
six policemen huddling together to escape the rising chill in the night 
air. One of them leapt to my assistance as | poked my head into 
the little room. Another got up from a chair slowly and seemed to 
study my face although his own was impassive. He said something 
to the one who had been so ready to help me and then took the latter’s 
place before me. 

“Can | help you?” he asked in as good English as I’ve heard a 
Japanese speak. 

“I'm looking for a man named Kunjutaka.” 

“Yes, I thought it might be you. Do you want to walk?” 

“ All right.” I was a little confused by the fact that he had both 
expected me and recognised me and felt just a tinge of regret that 
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I'd come along bothering about Jinkai. There was in the problem 
almost too much of the mystery, police and criminals included, and 
I believe I felt just a bit out of place. 

“What is your interest in Jinkai?” Kunjutaka asked me as we 
left the police box and headed down one of the streets which come 
into the station. 

“ Only curiosity. Actually, I’m curious about his interest in me.” 

“Jinkai is a strange man. I still see him sometimes. I don’t 
understand him any more.” 

I told the policeman what had happened in Sanya and next what 
Inukao had told me. He nodded and laughed. 

“Yes, yes. I knew Jinkai very well at one time, by his real name. 
Never mind what it is, he’s thrown it away and it doesn’t exist. 
What do you want to know?” 

“ Well, I'd like to know who he is, what he does. And what, if 
any, connection he has with me.” 

“T can’t tell you much about his connection with you. I knew 
that such a person as yourself existed because I saw Jinkai less than 
two wecks ago, not long after you were in Sanya. What I can tell 
you, though, is that Jinkai was once a remarkable man, one of the 
best men I ever knew. He was a major in the Army during the 
war and I was an officer with him. He was a really good soldier, 
everyone respected him. Oh, well, that’s always an exaggeration. 
After all, he was a harsh man, a disciplinarian. But I can honestly 
say I never knew any officer more profoundly respected by those who 
did respect him. But now...’ He shook his head and closed his 
lips, not looking at me. 

I wondered if Jinkai’s military background might in some way 
account for his ability to make that surly group of Sanya men obey 
him, however grudgingly. 

“ As for his connection with you,” Kunjutaka went on, “ you may 
not be aware of it but your mecting with him in Sanya was not 
your first. He knew you from Nihombashi. He begs down there 
with some regularity. Three or four times a week.” 

I only remembered at this moment, but very vividly, a shock of 
wild grey hair in Nihombashi. The beggar there was a man who 
remained motionless for hours in that very posture into which Jinkai 
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had fallen when I gave him the five one-thousand-yen notes, his knees 
to his stomach, his forehead to the ground. He approached no one, 
that beggar, but merely set a tin cup beside his head and kept himself 
in that pitiable position of abject humility, his forehead to the pave- 
ment, lower even than the dogs which strayed by. I believe I had 
run into him twice. He was one beggar I had never addressed. He 
was too removed from the very street in which he silently and 
facelessly begged. 

Kunjutaka still spoke. “ Jinkai is now like a blind man. He can 
tell people from their habits, from their shoes, from the private smells 
about them. But I don’t talk to him much now, I can’t stand it. 
I'd just as soon forget all about him. Well, as for this connection 
with you, there’s little to say. Hmm.” He mulled his thoughts over 
for a few moments, grunting once or twice. “ Jinkai is looked upon 
by many beggars in this city as a saint, you know. In the first place 
he has many times shared his day’s take with others who didn’t do 
so well. Also, he has about him a philosophy more complete than 
you would expect to find in a beggar. He refuses to clean himself, 
for example, in the belief that cleanliness is an attachment to life, an 
attachment to material things. To beg and to clean himself seem 
to him two impossibly incompatible functions. He won't clean 
himself against discomfort or disease, cither one. He lives in Sanya 
because there is no worse place to live. He is sometimes called the 
Saint of Sanya, that Jinkai. Some have even called him a Buddha. 
Yes, there are many legends about him and most of them can’t be 
true. He was, at any rate, no doer of miracles, not even a saint, 
when I knew him. He was only tough, a real man. I can’t imagine 
what happened to him. I don’t like to see him any more. 

“ But I was speaking of your connection with him—this is what 
interests you. I don’t know any more about it except that Jinkai, 
as I say, is regarded as their virtual spiritual leader by a number of 
beggars in this city. It’s not unnatural that your continual generosity 
and friendliness to these beggars should come to his attention. Also, 
you had been kind to him personally at Nihombashi. You had 
something in the way of a reputation, you see, before you entered 
Sanya. Of course, you're lucky he was there. But when you paid 
him for his intervention, he was deeply bothered. Some minds are 
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too sensitive for their own good, I think, and Jinkai’s is like that. 
He was afraid that you regarded him as a member of the very gang 
which had threatened you—that you saw the entire affair, himself a 
part of it, as a plan to be perpetrated against any stranger in Sanya. 
I suppose he feared you considered him to be a pay-off man, something 
like that. He was agonised when you paid him, less because your 
generosity offended him than because, by taking him for a member 
of a gang, you had raised his position in the world. You had put 
him back into the material world of money—of gain. You had even 
granted him success in that world. Well, he tried to assure you that 
you had made a mistake, he bent low, showing himself to be nothing 
but garbage, or perhaps he tried td remind you of the beggar in 
Nihombashi, I couldn’t say. No, you hadn’t seen it. You hurried 
away. And that seems to be it. With your payment to him, he 
accepted an indebtedness to you, and has followed your actions since. 
That's why, after all, beggars no longer greet you. That's why a 
house-agent could find you a nice place without charging any fee 
at all. And I wonder if Jinkai holds his debt to you to be completed 
yet? Who knows? Well, you might as well accept his favours. 
It’s the only way he can satisfy himself that he owes you nothing 
and is safely beyond the grasp of worldly associations once again. 
You see, | myself understand it all too vaguely. I wonder if you 
understand it?” 

I didn’t. I was shocked to learn that Jinkai had had something 
to do with my locating rooms in Aoyama : if so, was he aware that 
the estate-agent had accepted a fee, though greatly discounted ? Poor 
estate-agent ! to set himself against this beggar of Sanya, this saint 
with such mighty influence throughout the city. 

“* Just presuming,” I eventually said, “ this Jinkai knew I was looking 
for rooms, how could he convince a businessman, an estate-agent as 
stubborn as that one, to help me?” 

“Your actions being observed by many poor men and women here 
and there in Tokyo, why shouldn’t he learn that you were visiting 
house-agencies ?_ As for his manner of convincing an estate-agent to 
aid you, | would consider it my responsibility as a policeman to know 
nothing about that part of it. Now I think that you perhaps know 
enough about Jinkai. When he feels his debt to you is concluded, you 
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may once again be troubled by our beggars and, who knows, you'll 
perhaps never hear his name another time.” Kunjutaka was wordless 
for just a minute, then shook his head forlornly. “‘ He was a remark- 
able man once, that beggar. Perhaps he still is, but I can’t bear to 
see him like this.” 

“ Why did he become a beggar to begin with—a former officer ?” 

“What use did the world have for Japanese Army officers after 
the war? I was an officer myself. I entered the Army quite young. 
I trained hard to become an officer and was proud to have made it. 
The world looked quite bright in those days. It wasn’t long before 
the brightness went away. I was a prisoner of war for two years 
before the war ended. So was Jinkai. We fought together, were 
captured together and were imprisoned together. Even in the prison 
camp he was remarkable, although it’s true that some of his spirit 
seemed to have been destroyed by then. Even so, he did all he could 
to keep other men’s spirits high. We studied the English language 
for two years. It was nearly all we had to do and, although we had 
no great love for it, doing something was better than doing nothing. 
He helped many men with their English lessons and kept their morale 
up by telling them they would use their English in San Francisco 
one day. He became very proficient ; he and I and one other man 
all did well at it. We were able to have long conversations with 
the American guards. Well, it wasn’t a total loss for me either. 
Now I make extra money teaching English privately to businessmen. 
It helps a little. 

“ As for Jinkai, I don’t know what could have so obliterated his 
spirit unless it was the defeat itself. If 1 say that, upon defeat, Jinkai 
didn’t take his life while some others did, will you understand that 
it was because Jinkai by the war’s end seemed too broken already to 
value his life? Not like he is today, he was never quite that way 
when I knew him, but merely broken so that I wondered if he would 
ever regain his confidence. In any event, I lost track of him for a 
year or more after the war, and when I next saw him he was as he 
is now, a beggar, dirty, hollow, a foul-smelling man whose face I 
barely recognised, who wouldn’t even admit he knew me until I had 
persisted in questioning him for an hour or so. I thought he had gone 
mad, lost his memory. When he did talk, he would say only the 
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strangest things. He would tell me that his name was Jinkai, that 
this was the only name he could hear, that he had no other name. 
He asked me to promise that I would never reveal to his family where 
he was. They presumed him lost in the war, I guess, and he wished 
it to be left at that. In fact, I didn’t know his family at all, but even 
if I had I would have had no wish to tell them to what depths this 
man had dropped. It was too late for him even then. Well, having 
got that off his chest, he would thereafter speak only in terms of 
self-disgust, in terms of his unworthiness, of the uselessness of my 
staying to look upon such a scrap of dirt. He had an awful sick 
hatred of himself. Can you imagine what I felt, finding this man 
like that? Calling himself by the name Garbage? I didn’t know 
whether to help him or not. A man will readily help a friend in 
trouble, won't he? But when the friend has become a beggar, a 
beggar by choice, then can he any longer be a friend? Do you see? 
Well, in the end I tried to help him, I had to. But he would take 
nothing from me, since it wouldn’t have come from his begging. 
It would rather have come out of his past, out of his material ties 
with the world. Another beggar would have taken the help, wouldn’t 
he? Even at the cost of a friendship. But from the beginning of 
his new career Jinkai was this way. Stubborn, queer, proud only 
in his absence of pride, if proud in that. 

“| kept seeing him, and still see him, every now and again, and of 
course I can’t help him. I don’t try to see him but he moves about 
and I run into him. Sometimes I walk by or turn away, hoping to 
avoid him, but I know he can tell my presence by my shoes or walk 
or smell or one thing or another and so I stop to say a few words 
to him, not because he wants me to but because I feel compelled to. 
After all, I knew him when he was better. Well, if it’s late and the 
streets are uncrowded, he might talk with me for a few minutes. 
Otherwise he says nothing. I hope I never see him again, if you 
want the truth. Saint, Buddha or beggar, the man only gives me 
the shivers now. That's all I have to tell you about Jinkai. I hope 
you'll let him alone. If he helps you, never mind. It can’t hurt 
you to let him have his way.’ Kunjutaka tapped his forehead. 
“He's different now, so shouldn’t we just leave him alone ?” 

That, approximately, was the extent of my conversation with 
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policeman Kunjutaka. I was most of all surprised to learn that Jinkai 
knew English well, and that I had him to thank for having located 
my reasonably priced apartment. As to the former, I wondered why 
he hadn’t addressed me in English when I had met him in Sanya. 
As to the latter, I felt an irritation with him, possibly akin to the 
annoyance Jinkai may have felt with me when I paid him in Sanya. 
I felt that I owed him something but that my debt had been caused 
by his unneeded interference in my affairs and therefore wasn’t of 
my own making. It’s one thing to have small regard for money 
and quite another to be put under obligation against one’s will and 
I finally concluded that Jinkai and I were now even. He had helped 
me because I had been kind to his friends. Not knowing why he 
had helped me, I had paid him for his service. He had then instructed 
a certain number of beggars, heaven knows how many, to find some 
way of avoiding me, and had also aided me in the acquisition of rooms. 
His help had surely been worth five thousand yen and, convincing 
myself that we were now even, I hoped he would restrain himself 
from any further interference in my life. 

While I was still curious in some ways about the man, I agreed 
with Kunjutaka that he must by now be in a way deranged and that 
his derangement lay behind whatever saintly tales circulated about 
Jinkai. I decided to pursue my interest in him no longer. 

I was dismayed to find out that five thousand yen in my pocket 
was not five thousand yen in Jinkai’s pocket. For him, the value 
was much greater than the assistance he had so far given me. Perhaps 
it was the intangible value resulting from the combination of my 
money and his necessary self-debasement which forced him to concoct 
in his mind a sizeable debt to me. Whatever it was, his influence 
exhibited itself to me in the most unexpected and personal of places : 
my business. I haven’t mentioned my business for it plays no real 
part in the telling of these events, but let me say anyway that my 
business demands a great many trying hours of negotiation with 
certain manufacturers’ representatives in Tokyo, my objective being 
to obtain good and fair prices for the export of some Japanese goods 
through the facilities of more than one large Western firm. The 
Japanese are an agreeable sort with whom to do business and therefore 
Ihave many free hours to myself that I might not enjoy were I engaged 
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in the same sort of enterprise in a few other world trade-centres I 
might mention. And yet, as is inevitable, there occasionally arises a 
situation in which price differences become all but insurmountable. 
No doubt, in such a situation, those with whom I’m dealing think 
of me as more robber than businessman, and allow themselves as well 
some grave doubts about the integrity of the concerns I represent, 
for these are precisely the thoughts I entertain about them. In the 
end there is always a solution, but matters can drag on for weeks with 
many maddening interruptions in the talks before the satisfaction of 
all parties need be attained. I had been bidding upon a certain 
quantity of merchandise with just this latter sort of people for two 
wecks, offering what was certainly a generous price for the lot desired, 
but with no success. I hope I’ve suggested that I have no too precious 
attachment to moncy, yet I can be extremely careful and even stubborn 
when the moncy I am spending belongs to someone else, and I had 
no intention of meeting the price they demanded. On the other 
hand, the item in which I was interested was one I had to obtain at 
some price, for—produced as cheaply as it was in Japan—it was bound 
to mean a profit outside of Japan, and this profit would result either 
through my efforts or, too bad for me, through those of another 
agent. I foresaw another two weeks of stiff-mouthed meetings with 
the company’s representatives before a compromise could be as much 
as suggested, and I entered their building one Tuesday morning to 
attend a conference 1 was sure was a waste of time, except that it 
constituted a necessary step towards the eventual compromise. 

It was a shock for which I was wholly unprepared to find that there 
was none of the usual tension at the conference and the absence of 
tension proved to stem from the company’s politely expressed willing- 
ness to offer their merchandise at my price. I was genuinely elated, 
having only the day before wired my own contacts that the price I 
would like would certainly not be the price I would get. This was 
quite a little victory for me and would mean both a bonus and a 
good lot of new business. Tea was served, the conference turned 
into a chat upon topics more banal than official and, after some thirty 
minutes, having made an appointment to complete the transaction 
the following week, I left the building. 

As I walked down a Marunouchi street a beggar I had never before 
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seen came up to me and, as content as I was, I nearly presented him 
with a more than charitable gift. Remembering Jinkai all at once, 
I made myself frown and hurried on past the dumbfounded beggar 
who had been eagerly about to accept my gift. Possibly, of course, 
he had no knowledge of Jinkai or, if he did, then no idea who I was, 
but somehow my unspoken agreement with Jinkai, to the effect that 
he and I were even, meant that I was to respect his wish that I forego 
making gifts to Tokyo beggars. I was through with all of them, 
just in case any one of them should lead the Saint of Sanya back into 
my life. 

I did feel a trace of guilt for having disappointed the beggar but 
soon found myself thinking only about Jinkai again. It seemed strange 
to me that I had run into a beggar immediately after having had such 
good fortune with my business in Marunouchi. Had the fellow 
known I was about to have a piece of luck and, depending upon my 
good mood and the probability that Jinkai would know nothing 
about it, stationed himself nearby to await my return to the street ? 
I gave myself a mental slap for enduring such a thought and yet 
couldn’t quite get rid of the idea. Why, I wondered, had these 
demanding businessmen abruptly, and without waiting for a word 
from me, reversed their earlier insistence for a higher price than I 
offered ? Had Jinkai, a dirty beggar, influence even with corpora- 
tions as large as that with which I dealt that morning? How could 
such influence be got, be maintained, and where then did it stop ? 
Then nothing would be beyond the man! These thoughts riled me 
until I had fully forgotten to doubt them and my elation was dissipated 
somewhere amongst them. Perhaps with unconscious intent I found 
that I had been walking towards Nihombashi with these thoughts, 
where, for all I knew, Jinkai himself lay bent up on the ground, 
grovelling, silent, abject, without hope or any use for it, begging. 

Nihombashi, I shall have to confess, is an area from which I had 
remained aloof since my meeting with policeman Kunjutaka. If that 
seems either abnormal or unmanly | apologise for it, but please accept 
the confession as some indication of my very real irritation with the 
man, my desire to end all associations with beggars who managed to 
put their benefactors into treacherous debt. However that may be, 
I was now in Nihombashi. And my eyes were unabashedly searching 
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the curbs along the way for sight of Jinkai, who I had not once seen 
since that frightening incident in Sanya. 

The distance of the walk through Marunouchi and Nihombashi 
refreshed me, so that I finally saw very little to be called rational in 
my fear that Jinkai had influenced my contract that morning. I was 
about to turn back, hungrily contemplating a late lunch, when I 
spotted him. It was unmistakably Jinkai. The small man was 
doubled up atop his knees, his arms and palms and forehead all flat 
to the ground. Before his head there stood a small metal cup as 
grey as the long and terribly uncombed hair of the beggar himself. 
I stood and stared at him from a short distance, remembering what 
Kunjutaka had said about Jinkai : he could sense someone’s presence, 
could tell the nearness from his shoes, from his private smell, perhaps 
from some special sense similar to that developed by the blind. I 
was perhaps sixty or seventy feet from him but began to have an 
idea that Jinkai knew I was standing there watching him and I slowly 
approached him. 

Standing directly before Jinkai, my feet only inches from the tin 
cup and his head of grey hair, I looked down on the motionless body. 
He might as well have been dead, one couldn’t detect his breathing 
from any movement along his back. Glancing into his cup I saw 
that it wasempty. Possibly he had come along just before my arrival 
or then it may actually have been a bad day for him. 

Now, I will not claim for myself any extraordinary sensory apparatus 
such as this dirty saint may have possessed. I want to think I’m a 
comparatively cheerful sort of person: with some intelligence and a 
pinch of patience, and that’s quite enough virtue for me to get along 
on. But I had a queer sensation as I stood looking down upon the 
still form of Jinkai, certain of a sudden that he was aware of my 
presence and that—this I remark as strange—he knew that I was 
aware of his connection with my most recent good fortune. What 
I felt, that is, was not merely that such a connection existed, but rather 
that he was aware of my knowledge of its existence. It was a subtle, 
a deep, communication that I had with Jinkai at that moment, neither 
of us seeing the eyes of the other, neither speaking. 

I couldn’t bring myself to address him as Jinkai. I didn’t wish to 
be close to him, and, speaking softly, I said rather, “ Old man, you 
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should have let well enough alone. We were even.” He kept him- 
self still and said nothing. ‘* Old man,” I said with a touch of fierce- 
ness which surprised me, for I felt a quick surge of discomfort in 
my unwanted involvement with the man, “ you’ve put me in your 
debt again. We were even and now you've entered my life again 
and in an area where you had no right to intrude.” 

Japanese passers-by slowed their walks to gape at the gaijin talking 
to the Tokyo beggar in English and, whenever I looked back at them, 
they averted their eyes and pedalled on their ways. 

“ Well, old beggar, the fact is we’re no longer even and I mean to 
set it straight.” The evil notion had come to me only as I spoke. 
“T mean to pay you back and you'll accept my payment, for you 
can’t refuse. You can’t, can you? No, it would be unthinkable. 
It would take pride to refuse. Shall I tell you my payment? It’s 
this: I’m going to set you up among men once more. I’m going 
to rent you a room, buy you clothes, buy you soap and I'll bathe 
you myself if it’s necessary. This will be my payment to you and 
a very appropriate one. After all, you lent your influence to better 
my business and now I lend my profit to better your life.” He 
made no motion with his body to suggest he as much as heard my 
voice, much less understood my words. “ Well, wait, there’s more. 
There’s the room, the clothes, the cleanliness and then, my friend, 
there will be a job. 1 too have some friends in Tokyo and I'll find 
you a decent job. Your English will come in handy there. Then, 
so you may live comfortably until you receive some sort of salary 
from your work, I'll loan you money to get by on. You see? A 
part of my payment to you will be a loan and you'll be obliged to 
accept it and to pay me back. That ought to keep you at the job 
I land you at least long enough to get used to keeping yourself clean 
and paying for your rice. What do you think, old man? Don’t 
you think that ought to set us even?” No muscle in his body 
signalled to me that he had heard. “ Jinkai!”’ I said more loudly. 
His back shuddered briefly and that was enough to tell me that he 
had heard me. “ Jinkai,” I told him downright madly, “I'll return 
here at this time tomorrow to take you to your new home and see 
that you get a bath. A man who won't accept the gift of another 
man is one who makes his own decisions in this world. The wind 
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cannot blow him for his soul is not blossoms, but lead. His nature 
is proud. Jinkai, don’t you hear me?” 

I was startled when that old beggar, with no warning at all, snapped 
up and stood on his knees, scowling darkly at me. I tried to associate 
that unfriendly face with Sanya but it was as though I had never 
seen him before and I wondered for only a second whether this was 
Jinkai at all, then realised that very few men in the world could have 
hair so deeply grey, so much of it, so perfectly wild. I couldn’t 
mistake that bush, which was really all I remembered of the man 
in Sanya anyway. 

“T'll see you tomorrow, Jinkai.” I met his scowl very directly. 

The beggar then shot to his feet and, startling me again, threw a 
fist at my chest, then began to wrestle with me. I’ve already said 
that violence and I are strangers. Fighting is one thing of which I 
have no experience at all and, small and old as he was, and taken off 
guard as I was, however you put the facts together, | was no match 
for him. We went down to the ground together, his fists pummel- 
ling my chest and shoulders. Some members of a rapidly growing 
crowd of onlookers helped to part us and I stood up and brushed 
back my hair, staring with awe and disbelief at the agility and strength 
of the old man. Soon a policeman had come through the crowd 
and he at first took Jinkai’s arm roughly, asking in Japanese what 
was happening. Jinkai spoke to the policeman harshly and then a 
young man from the crowd spoke up and the officer at last let loose 
of Jinkai’s arm. 

“You say bad things to beggar?” the policeman politely asked 
me in English. 

“ Bad things ?”’ I repeated, breathing heavily and shakily. “ No, 
wouldn’t call them bad.” 

“You talk in bad voice, not so good. Call him garbage.” 

“ That's his name,” I said angrily. 

The policeman studied my face for some seconds, then twisted his 
lips about meditatively. ‘“* Sorry,” he made a grimace and a smile. 
“ Misunderstanding.”” He spoke consolingly to Jinkai in Japanese and 
I saw that Jinkai was now regarding me sadly, pathetically sadly, so 
much so that, for the pain of that expression by itself, I wished I 
had never heard of Jinkai. In his sad face I believed I saw an admission 
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that, were I to make the payment I'd promised, he would as I had 
said be obliged to accept it. In his face I saw what must have been 
the sad fear of ruination, spiritual ruination. And as the policeman 
suggested to me that I had best leave, I threw Jinkai a final glance, a 
sympathetic glance, trying to convey to him my private understanding 
of his expression and the change of heart it brought about in me. I 
felt for the moment willing to say we were even again, if that was 
what he truly desired. There was nothing in the futility of his 
expression to say that he got my meaning and yet I had to hope he 
had picked some of it up, for in his dismal and, I swear, beautiful 
face that afternoon I believe I had at last come to know something 
of the religiosity of Jinkai’s vocation. To lose his poverty was as 
terrifying to Jinkai as it would have been for a wealthy and godless 
man to lose every penny he had, along with his house and belongings. 
Coming by this comprehension of Jinkai’s devotion to his present 
life didn’t mean that I actually understood that devotion, but only 
that I had recognized it, perhaps in the manner that an unreligious 
man, through some revelatory experience, recognises divinity without 
understanding it. 

His face, as I have described it, gave me a change of heart. More 
truly, it fully shattered any intentions I might have had to besiege 
him with civilisation. It was as Kunjutaka had said : “ He’s different 
now, so shouldn’t we just leave him alone ?” 

I never saw Jinkai again, and heard of him again only once, to 
learn that he was dead. How he died is a mystery, Inukao wasn’t 
certain. Some said he died because the night was cold and he had 
no bed. Some said he was murdered. Some said he took his own 
life. At any rate, he died not long after I had spoken to him at 
Nihombashi. I’m unsure of the day, but it couldn’t have been more 
than two days later, if that much. And I expect I didn’t meet a 
beggar in Tokyo who didn’t mourn his passing. Inukao told me 
as much, saying that there had been a mass said for Jinkai in Sanya, 
widely attended by a group of men who brought to Jinkai mortuary 
gifts of nothing at all. Gifts would have been insulting to a saint, 
to a man who in his life had wanted to see only the feet of the world, 
who had yearned, I might say, to be Lao-tse’s paradoxical ‘ last man.” 

As one may suppose, I have now and again wondered if there was 
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something about Jinkai’s death to do with our scuffle at Nihombashi. 
I had to ask myself if it weren't possible that the miserable old man 
took his life in the fear that I would foist the world back upon him. 
But then, after all, such speculation is useless. I've told all I know 
about Jinkai and obviously it is very little. Looking back carefully, 
can I even be sure the fighting beggar at Nihombashi was Jinkai ? 
I had recognized him only by his hair and some special perception 
which just might reside in that part of the mind called Imagination. 
Even though I never saw that grey-headed old beggar again, I might 
have been mistaken. He might only have been a miserable old fellow 
who finally became enraged once I had used the word * garbage’ in 
apparent reference to him, and who fathomed nothing else of what 
I had said except the angry tone in which I said it. Still, it has always 
seemed to me curious that Jinkai should have died mysteriously only 
hours after my meeting with the Nihombashi beggar. 

But so much for Jinkai. 1 continue to meet the beggars of Tokyo. 
With Jinkai’s death, they approach me once more, as though his 
having entered a purer land has cancelled their allegiance to him in 
this one. I’ve learned to like the greater number of these beggars 
and can’t help feeling them to be my friends—the children, the old 
women, the sophisticates, the diseased, the fat successful ones, the 
ugly ones, the whole lot of them. There is now only the difference 
that I seldom stop to speak to a beggar. A smile seems enough. 
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A Day on the Island 


BY AUDREY BORDALLO 


N the horizon a ball of light danced from wave to wave, lost 

itself momentarily between the crests, then leapt with renewed 
life, skipped, quivered and thrust itself bodily on to the reef. From 
this ball of light a tongue slid out across the calm lagoon. A warm 
wind lifted the palms. All over the island the roosters crowed, 
echoing from the mountains to the village by the sea. The sun crept 
up the sand and couched in the caverns of undergrowth, pausing to 
shed its copper cloak. 

From a bird’s-eye view, the village of Umatac on the island of 
Guam resembled a somewhat clumsily strung necklace looping the 
base of the hills, the houses beading the narrow road that forded the 
strip of land between the mountains and the sea. Most of the houses 
were timber affairs raised five feet above the ground on gasoline 
drums, concrete blocks or wooden joists. Their brightly dyed cur- 
tains flagged at the open windows, heralding the early sun. Here 
and there the sunlight painted the basement walls and looped balus- 
trades of the old Spanish houses which had survived the war, tracing 
tenderly the few conspicuous remnants of bygone days. 

On the seaward side of the road the houses stood on the sandy 
beach. A few yards further into the brush stood the last of the 
village homes, a wooden irregular structure umbrellaed by a roof that 
projected low over the open windows. The sun crept over the wall 
of the house surprising the trail of ants that ran backwards and forwards 
from the window-sill to the foot of the gasoline drum. Suddenly 
there came a lusty yell from the interior of the shack. A woman rose 
and moved through the dusk to the baby’s cot. From a mat on the 
floor by the window, a boy stirred and rubbed his eyes. He got to 
his feet still half asleep, stumbled over the blanket as he reeled giddily 
round in a circle and promptly dropped back on his mat again, 
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burying his head in the pillow. The woman, hastily tying her long 
black hair, stooped down to the baby. As she drew it up into her 
arms the blanket slipped down its legs to the floor. She lifted her 
breast over the neck of her bulky smock and offered it to the wailing 
child. The shack was quiet once more. 

The boy, Jose, lay on his side peeping out from his pillow. He 
observed his mother, sleepily at first, disinterested and yawning, till 
the suckling sounds of the baby gradually penetrated his consciousness. 
He opened his eyes wide. It was Saturday ; today they would drag 
the bay. In a flash he had kicked off his blanket, slipped on shirt 
and pants and was out of the door and down the steps. He crawled 
under the rafters of the house, groping for a bowl of coconut that had 
been chopped into cubes the night before. His fingers clutched at 
something hard and cold, his machete. He hesitated a second, a 
boy wasn’t a boy without a knife slung at his waist. He pulled at 
the leather strap that held the machete and a roach scampered out of 
the darkness over his hand. Jose hissed and slapped at it with his 
fist, dropping the machete to the ground, its metal ringing against 
a rock with a resounding crash. 

“Jose!” his mother cried, “ Jose, you'll waken your father !”’ 

With the bow] of coconut under his arm the boy trudged down to 
the water's edge where the sand was firm. He was comforted to see 
that the water was high on the beach ; he was glad because it frightened 
him to walk over the black rocks round the peninsular when the tide 
was low Always at low tide he would run over the rocks. He ran 
because if he lingered he might really take a long look at that desert 
of lava and be overcome with terror. At such times he would cover 
the bowl of coconut with his shirt and leap from rock to rock, each 
step of the way having been carefully plotted to get him across in 
the shortest possible time. But this morning the water was right up 
to the cliff’s edge and he could relax. The desert was drowned in 
the lagoon. 

When he reached the far side of the peninsula he strode across the 
sand with his machete swinging at his side. Already he could hear 
the scuffling in the undergrowth as the chickens came out to meet 
him. He threw the coconut to the birds and set the empty bowl 
down under a tree. For a while he watched while the birds pecked 
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staccato-like at the white flesh, then he took off his shirt and tucked 
the neck of it into his machete belt. He slipped a green mango out 
of his pocket, and, nibbling at it, wandered down to the water's 
edge. 

The sun had risen well above the horizon, and already the air above 
the sand was trembling with heat. Jose stooped and pressed his 
fingers through the thin layer of warm sand. The morning light 
fired the boy’s black hair and deepened the natural bronze of his 
skin. Spanish and Chamorro blood combined to produce a volup- 
tuous mouth and delicately proportioned nose, for the round features 
of his island ancestors had softened the sharper profiles of his Spanish 
kin, and had endowed him with a rich, exotic beauty. 


* * * 


By the time Jose returned home the entire household was astir. 
His father had already left in his jeep for the commercial port where 
he worked on an hourly basis under contract. A long-awaited ship 
had arrived offshore during the night loaded with fresh meat and 
vegetables. Island stores had long been out of potatoes, onions and 


apples, and the dozens of items that American residents of the island 
had come to depend upon. Most of the men of the village worked 
at the commercial port when the ships came in, but this morning was 
the morning that the village Commissioner had decided to haul in 
the mackerel. It was the month of June, and a large school of 
mackerel had been sighted within the bay. 

By nine o’clock a group of boys and men were gathered together 
on the outskirts of the village. They crowded around the robust 
figure of the Commissioner who recorded the names of all those 
who helped to drag the bay. Every man and boy who plied a hand 
to the net was entitled to his share of the fish. Jose and his brother 
Ricardo together called their names and plunged into the lagoon. 
Already some of the boys had stretched the net across the neck of the 
bay. Everyone appeared to be in good humour. The men were 
drunk with the excitement of the hunt, laughing and shouting coarse 
jokes, hooting to each other across the length of the bay. 

A few women left their houses and gathered on the beach to watch. 
There was Anita, Jose’s buxom but estranged sweetheart—though 
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exactly why they were estranged, Jose himself didn’t quite know. 
She crossed the strip of swampy grassland where the village carabaos 
were pastured and walked slowly towards the edge of the lagoon to 
join the growing crowd of women. Jose had promised her two of 
the biggest, flappingest mackerel if she would come down to the shore 
to watch the haul. Somewhat casually Anita had agreed. At 
fourteen she was more than her two years older than Jose. Her 
rounded breasts declared her a woman now, and if Jose could not tell 
what had happened to their childhood romance, maybe Anita could, 
for she had grown more during the last two years than the boy 
would in ten. 

While the women rested under the creeping shade of the trees, 
the men hauled at the net, two groups at cither end pulling inwards 
and sweeping the sides of the bay while the boys at the centre held 
the heavy mesh vertical in the water. Thirty minutes later the two 
ends of the net were dragged ashore, and here some of the older 
women took a hand helping to wind it as the semi-circular trap closed 
in. Excitement grew as the distance between the men and the boys 
diminished. To the delight of some of the onlookers, one man 
hoisted an insolent youth out of the water and tossed him into the 
trap now alive with hysterical fish. Mackerel darted round and 
round the encroaching net, the more frantic ones attempting to leap 
over the wall of men. Jose grasped at the fish as they sought to escape, 
but their scales peeled off on his hands. They raised the net higher 
as the fish leapt up one after the other from their broiling trough. 

Finally, when the net was pulled clear of the sea and on to the 
sand, the sorting began. The youngsters of the village ran down to 
the water and as the smaller fish were thrown back into the waves 
they plunged into the foam. The sea writhed with fish and children, 
leaping and diving and rolling together. One by one the names 
were called from the Commissioner’s list and the men picked out their 
share of the fish. This year the catch was disappointing, a much 
larger haul had been anticipated. Afraid that he might not get his 
share, Jose stole two mackerel caught on the net, and holding them 
out of sight under the water, moved off down the shore and buried 
them under the sand. Then back he ran to wait for his name to be 
called on the list. He hung around the crowd of men. This roll- 
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call business took a long time. Somewhere he heard Anita giggling. 
There she was, one of the men of the village was teasing her. 

“Anita!” he cried, “ Hiya!” 

The girl started, stared at Jose and laughed. She leapt to her feet 
and ran down the beach laughing and shouting, pursued by the young 
man. 

“ Anita!” yelled Jose. 

He watched his rival capture the girl and run off with her hand in 
hand towards the cluster of houses. 

The blood throbbed painfully in Jose’s foot. He stared down at 
it. He had stumbled over some coral out in the lagoon when they 
were hauling in the net. It had hurt considerably, but he had been 
hardly aware of it till now. He stood still and silent, watching the 
blood spread out in thin veins over the wet skin. Somewhere some- 
body called his name, but he did not move. For a long time he 
stood there staring at his bleeding foot and digging a circular pattern 
in the sand with his toe. The waves lapped inwards, backwards 
and forth, sucking the sand out from under his feet till slowly the 
tide ebbed leaving him high and dry. He watched a hermit crab 


scramble over a rock. Stupid crab, he thought, stupid clumsy crab. 
The beach was almost deserted now. The men had returned with 
the net to the village; the fish had been divided and they had 
all gone home. Slowly Jose turned and moved down the shore. 
He stooped down by a rock and dug out the mackerel. “ Stupid, 
stupid fish !”’ he cried, throwing them back into the lagoon. 


* * * * * 


By noon, the sun hung high in the sky, the trees had lost their 
shade and fish that had been stranded in pools as the tide receded lay 
listless and died. The rocks were too hot for a boy’s bare feet, and 
the sun and rocks together heated the shallow pools. Noon time was 
siesta time. As the tide ebbed the edges of coral reef became plainly 
visible, and waves no longer disturbed the lagoon. Everything was 
still under the flat eye of the sun, even the offshore winds had deserted 
the beach. Noon time was siesta time. 

In the interior dusk of the house Jose’s mother, Maria, lay on the 
family’s one rickety bed, beads of perspiration trickling down her 
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neck and down the heavy contours of her breast. Her husband sat 
swaying in the old ratan chair, swiping at the mosquitoes that sucked 
the blood on his arms, and staring sightlessly at the body of his wife 
on the bed. Suddenly a rooster shattered the silence. The man’s 
body jerked convulsively in his chair. Foot-loose zories flapped up 
the wooden steps and Anita peered through the open door. 

“Is Jose here?” she enquired, looking around. 

For a moment the man sat silent, struck by an odd thought as he 
stared at the profile of the girl’s form silhouetted against the light 
from the door. 

“Err, no,” he mumbled, “ Jose’s out in the yard.” His gaze 
returned to the shapeless body of his wife on the bed. “Jesus Maria !”” 
he muttered, “I must get out of here before she wakes up to feed 
the baby.”” He bustled around to find a scrap of paper and scribbled 
a note to his wife. Placing it conspicuously on the table, he straight- 
ened the mosquito-netting over the baby’s cot, picked up his shirt 
and straw hat and crept down the steps out of the house. When 
he was well clear of the shack he called to Jose who was rocking on 
his hammock of fishnet slung between two coconut trees. 

“Boy! Jose! Lam going to Tumon—if you want to come. 
But get your brother Rickey, too, I don’t want you fooling around 
the rocks alone.” 

Without wasting time to reply, Jose signalled to Anita to run for 
the jeep. He rolled out of the hammock with a whoop and ran 
round to the back of the house where he kept his store of betelnut 
and mangoes. 

“Hi, Rickey,” he shouted, “* Papa’s off to Tumon.” 

A crumpled-looking older boy crawled out from amidst a heap 
of boxes under the house where he had been lying, and together 
they ran through the clumps of tangentangen down the drive to the 

jeep. 

The road they took to Tumon wound northwards over the moun- 
tains on the southern half of the island. The children clung tightly 
to their seats as the jeep rounded the hairpin curves, the wind fanning 
the sweat on their bodies as it drove through their shirts. Together 
Anita and Ricardo prattled and joked in the back of the jeep. Sitting 
up front beside his father, Jose took out his pocketknife, quartered a 
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betelnut and handed it round. Gregorio sat silent at the wheel, 
chewing on the dry bitterness of the nut. Exposure to the sun had 
dried his skin to a tough leathery texture, causing his habitual expres- 
sion of complacent humour to set in indelible lines around his mouth 
and eyes. Although he was still in his early forties, his hair had turned 
blond-grey, and this, haloing a high forehead and aristocratic nose, 
lent him an air of distinction. He tipped his hat over his eyes as the 
jeep turned into the sun. Whenever he felt restless and discouraged 
he would inform his wife that he had business to do on the other side 
of the island—as indeed was occasionally true—and would take off 
in his jeep. At all events, Maria could not complain, for he invariably 
returned with breadfruit, bananas or papaya, or with some small gift 
from the stores in Agana. 

Far below them on their left the children could see the irregular 
line of the coast curving sharply inwards to a sandy cove. The 
brush at the side of the road had been crushed and worn down by the 
numerous cars that parked there at weekends, while touring Americans 
snapped their cameras and admired the view. A sudden wind hit 
the jeep as it nosed down towards the long descent. Gregorio 
clutched at his hat too late. He brought the jeep to a precarious halt 
in the ditch while Jose leapt out and ran back down the road, chasing 
the hat till it came to rest at the foot of a clump of swordgrass. Back 
beside the jeep, he stood breathless and laughing. Anita, reduced 
to a fit of shameless giggles, fought a battle with the wind balooning 
her voluminous skirt. Jose hesitated a moment and then jumped 
into the rear of the jeep beside her. Gregorio pushed his hat under 
his seat and guided the jeep on to the road again. They rounded the 
bend in the mountain pass, once more out of the wind. 

Already the hills were rising above them, quiet and protecting, 
motionless yet moving. The sharp peaks of the island’s one-time 
volcanoes had been smoothed away out of all recognition by fire, 
wind and rain. There were great red sores on the mountainsides 
where the swordgrass would grow no more, where fire had devoured 
the vegetation and monsoon rains had flushed the rock of its precious 
earth. Soon the rock itself would wear away and the profile of the 
hills against the sky would seem to smile and frown alternately, 
depending on what age one was there to behold it. In Gregorio’s 
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time the mountains wore an expression of peace. The volcanic 
peaks were soft and relaxed, yet the island was still young and the 
rains had not yet furrowed deep into her brows, her wrinkles were 
few and shallow. 

As the jeep descended the mountains a cloud burst overhead and 
the rain poured down as though a god had emptied a bucket of water 
above them. Always, especially before the monsoon rains began, 
there were isolated cloudbursts over the island. One could be stand- 
ing perfectly dry in the sun while the rain poured down only a few 
yards away. Ricardo tossed a bundle of plastic over to Anita to 
protect herself from the rain that blew through the open jeep, and 
squatted himself down between the seats. With a giggle Anita flung 
the cape around her shoulders, catching Jose in the whirl of it. He 
stooped as if to duck, but her arm shot out and pulled him to her. 
He stared at her a moment, confused. 

“I don’t care about getting wet,” he exclaimed, but her arm felt 
good around him and he sat still beside her. 

They passed by a line of parked cars. 

“Papa !”” screeched Ricardo, “* Papa, stop! Let me off. I want 
to go to the cockfight. Look—Pedro’s there—do let me off!” 

They passed the cockpit on their left. It looked as though the 
entire male population of Asan and Piti had gathered around the 
wooden stall to gamble on the cocks. 

“Papa !”’ protested Ricardo. 

“Did I say you were going to a cockfight ?” replied Gregorio 
over his shoulder. Ricardo lowered his head and slumped back 
between the seats. No one argued with Gregorio, nor when conflict 
of wills arose did he, Gregorio, consider arguments necessary. The 
words he uttered were family law. The shouting of the gamblers 
passed away into the distance. Although the rain had stopped, Jose 
and Anita still sat close with their arms around each other. The rest 
of the seat was wet, it was better to sit close. 

As they approached the city of Agana the traffic on the highway 
grew heavier. The Americans had filled in the marshlands on the 
coast and built a five-lane highway. Here the latest American 
automobiles flashed along the rim of the Pacific. To the left were 
thousands of miles of ocean ; to the right the tangled boondocks of 
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the island ; whilst the narrow ribbon along which they were travelling 


was an artery of modern American life. Gas stations, night-clubs, 
restaurants and stores lined the highway, stores selling products from 
Stateside, Hawaii and the Orient. 

Steering close to the shoulder of the highway Gregorio glanced at 
the lagoon. The tide had turned and exposed the reef, the same reef 
that fifteen years earlier had so confounded the American marines 
wading through to their first beachhead. Apparently they had mis- 
calculated the tides. And how it had rained, for they had arrived 
hand in hand with the monsoons. They had been warmly welcomed. 
The hills above the beachhead provided a natural fortress for the 
Japanese, and from the caves and hideouts on the hill the landing 
troops were excellent targets. 

The hooting of a passing truck jolted Gregorio from his thoughts. 
His old friend Cary, the American farmer with his Guamanian wife 
and nine children, passed in their truck. It seemed the entire family 
lived in that confounded truck. The children called from the back 
of the jeep and Gregorio honked greetings on his horn. 

Cary lived on the northern half of the island where the land was 
comparatively uninteresting and flat, although the jungle there was 
more dense and there was a greater variety of trees. The Americans 
had constructed airbases on the north of the island and now Andersen 
Airforce Base was a thriving beehive of military activity. But 
Harmon Field, the airport used by both the Japanese and Americans 
during the last war, was now abandoned, and nothing but vast con- 
crete runways remained waiting for the jungle brush to encroach. 
This was where the B-29’s had thundered into the sun to bomb the 
Japanese. Here and there were the floors of vanished quonsets that 
had housed the men who now were dead, or who were somewhere 
else on the other side of the world, having forgotten the war, the 
heat and the jungle. Here in the north the island was haunted and 
nostalgic. Only sparse wrecks of eroded iron buried like a garden 
trellis remained to record the one-time misery, the memory of dying 
men crumpled under burning jeeps. Only the gossiping wind wept 
on the loose flaps of rusty tin, while nature bred green flesh anew on 
that wounded soil. 

Along the strip of Marine Drive before the entrance to the city 
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of Agana, the cars raced against the speed limit. Gregorio also 
stepped on the gas, instructing the children to keep an eye open for the 
cops. They drove straight through the city, stopping only at the 
traffic lights. They passed the city’s spacious parks lined with 
Ponciana trees, passed the modern cathedral gleaming white in the 
sun, intent only on dodging the traffic that barred their way till they 
reached the open road beyond the city’s limits. 


* 


* 


* * 


Just one hour it had taken them to reach the Cruz’s house at Tumon. 
As Tomas Cruz’s car was nowhere in sight, Gregorio ordered the 
children to wait in the jeep while he investigated to see whether any- 
one was home. Immediately the children heard voices in the house 
they jumped down from the jeep. Jose was feeling gay and happy. 
The hurt of the morning had been forgiven and there was nothing 
he would not do now to impress Anita. Together they chatted while 
Ricardo was summoned to the house. But when he reappeared with 
young Juan at his side, Jose frowned with dismay. 

“Can't help it,” muttered Ricardo, “ Papa’s talking with Antonia. 
He says he is going to wait to see Uncle Tomas when he returns, 
and we've got to look after Juan till he comes to fetch us.” 

‘* Might as well just sit on the rocks when you've got to baby-sit. 
You can’t do anything with a baby hanging around,” Jose grumbled. 
“What can we do?” 

“Say, you've got snorklers, haven’t you, Juan?” suggested Anita. 

““ My Tata’s got snorklers, and feet and tanks and lots of things— 
and spears too, and 1g 

“Papa wouldn’t let us,” interrupted Ricardo impatiently, “ what's 
the use, you know Papa.” 

He wandered disconsolately down the sandy drive to the beach, 
the other children following. “* Might just as well sit on the sand 
till he calls us,” he mumbled to no one in particular. He picked up 
a rock and threw it with all his might. _ It fell just short of the memorial 
erected to Padre San Victores. 

“Well, I’m going to have fun,” said Anita. ‘‘ Come, let’s go, 
Jose, there are lots of things to do. Juan can sit here and do what he 
is told. Now you behave, Juan, do you hear !” 
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With an air of hurt dignity little Juan marched off to dig by him- 
self in the sand. Anita kicked off her zories and ran down to the 
water. 

“ Well—what can we do?” cried Ricardo. “ Papa might have 
let me off at the cockpit. .. .” 

““Let’s wade out to the reef.” 

“And who’s going to look after Juan? That kid can’t...” 

“Look—I'm going to get those snorklers, so you two stop arguing 
and wait here,” cried Jose, backing up the beach towards the house 
before his brother could stop him. 

Aware that the eye-piece was likely to be stored in the icebox for 
preservation, Jose crept quietly round to the back of the house to 
the kitchen door. He was already in the kitchen when something 
caused him to start. The sound of voices came from one of the other 
rooms. It was his father and Antonia. He moved towards the ice- 
box, opened the door and took out the eye-piece. Again he started. 
A draft of cold air from the icebox filled his lungs. Curious sounds 
that the boy confusedly recognised seeped from the other room, 
words whispered in Chamorro, his father’s muffled groan. The 
blood rushed painfully to his head. He closed the door of the icebox 
quietly and crept on his toes to the door. The drumming of his heart 
seemed to synchronise with the sounds that vibrated through the 
house. He ran breathless down the steps, leaving the screen door to 
slam shut behind him. When he got to Ricardo and Anita he dropped 
the steaming eye-piece in the sand. 

“*I—I’m not snorkling after all,”’ he declared, “‘you two can go off 
without me. Someone’s got to stay with Juan, anyway. I'll baby- 
sit Juan. 

“What's hit you, boy? Just now you wanted to snorkle—besides, 
you've only got the eye-piece . 
Jose turned abruptly from their ‘pursed gaze and wandered away 


towards the rocks. 
* * * * 


More than one hour passed, Jose still motionless on the rock where 
he sat. Occasionally the distant sound of shouting and laughter 
from across the lagoon lapped like waves on the shore of his mind. 
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Ants ran harmlessly over his feet. His elbows rested on his knees 
and he stared at the bones of bleached coral in the sand. The heavy 
afternoon humidity hung drowsily in the air. It was strangely quiet. 
Suddenly it was too quict. Jose shot to his feet. Juan! Juan was 
nowhere in sight. A group of boys out in the water were climbing 
on to a block of submerged concrete that had formed part of a sub- 
marine blockade during the war. From this they dived tirelessly 
into a deep pool formed by a bomb crater. But Juan was not among 
them. There were five Americans loaded with skin-diving equip- 
ment on their way out to the reef. There was a family picnicking 
further up the beach—but no sign of Juan. Jose ran towards the 
barbecue pit in the rocks, shouting for Juan. It occurred to him that 
the child had gone home. He was about to run to the house when 
he spotted him out in the lagoon. He too was climbing the blockade 
a hundred yards to the right of the other boys. 

The sound of someone calling his name spurred young Juan in 
his efforts to mount the wall. He could see Jose racing through the 
water towards him. Planting his feet firmly in a hollow of the 
block, Juan managed to scramble on top. He stood up and waved 
with a triumphant smile at Jose who was thrashing wildly through the 
water. And suddenly he was afraid. Jose was shouting something 
he could not understand. He wanted to get off the block again 
quickly. Fear struck him like an electric current ; his legs gave way 
beneath him in sudden panic and he stumbled down the reef side of 
the wall into the water. He fell and he fell, and it seemed there was 
no bottom. 

Ten yards away Jose saw the boy disappear. He headed for the 
shallow water above the wall. Juan’s head broke the surface again 
as Jose clambered on to the rock. Again Juan’s body submerged and 
Jose caught sight of his open, terror-struck eyes—and, fish-like, his 
mouth was open too! He dived in and dragged the child back over 
the wall. 

Moments later the boys were lying on the sand, Jose still clinging 
hysterically to the unconscious Juan, till someone pulled him off. 
One of the Americans had Juan face down on the ground and was 
pressing him rhythmically up and down. Water gushed out of 
Juan’s mouth as the man pumped. They slapped his face and shook 
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him, but still he did not breathe. They turned him on his back, his 
belly swollen like a hot-water bottle, and the American lay down, his 
mouth over Juan’s, and pumped in his own breath. There stood 
Rickey and Anita, dumb among the crowd of onlookers. There 
stood Antonia in Gregorio’s arms. Suddenly one of the Americans 
massaging Juan shouted. 

“That’s okay, man, that’s done it. He’s breathing. No—keep 
on with it a bit. There, there, that’s it!” 

“But the water in his stomach, it should be pumped out.” 

“He should be treated for shock.” 

“No, no, he'll be all right now. We'll look after him.” 

“We could run him to the hospital if you like——” 

“No, he'll be all right. Here, Antonia, you take him. If he gets 
sick, Antonia will take him. Thank you, thank you...” 

So Juan was carried back to the house and the crowd slowly dis- 


persed. 


* * * 


The sun had already set before they were half-way home. Ricardo 
and Anita crouched in the back of the jeep, half dozing, half listening _ 
to Jose’s occasional sobs. Jose sat in the front with his father. Gre- 
gorio had been strangely silent. To Ricardo’s surprise he had not 
uttered one word of anger. The mists rose up over the swamps and 
the valleys of the island, whilst on the hills patches of erosion glowered 
like fires against the sky. The anguish of the boy beside him and 
that in his own heart was written in the sky where clouds lay wracked 
and bruised on the horizon. Gregorio pushed the button that switched 
on the jeep’s headlights. 

““Tt’s all over now, son,” he murmured with unaccustomed tender- 
ness. “It’s all done. Juan will be all right. Antonia will take care 
of him.” 

He placed his hand on the boy’s thigh and for a while Jose was 
quiet. The lights of the jeep brightened on the road as they descended 
the hills towards Umatac. Although Gregorio was concentrating on 
the curves of the road, he was aware that his son was watching him. 
Despite himself their eyes met, the eyes of neither son nor father, 
but of two who knew each other briefly for a moment. Again 
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Gregorio pressed the boy’s thigh, flushed with sudden love. Jose 
was no longer a child. 

“We both must learn to love ourselves again, Jose,” he murmured. 
“Come, son!” he urged as Jose nestled his head on his father’s lap 
and wept. 
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The Language of Pundits 


An American View 


BY ALFRED KAZIN 


T is curious that Freud, the founder of psychoanalysis, remains the 

only first-class writer identified with the psychoanalytic movement. 
It was, of course, Freud’s remarkable literary abilities that gave cur- 
rency to his once difficult and even ‘ bestial’ ideas ; it was the insight 
he showed into concrete human problems, the discoveries whose force 
is revealed to us in a language supple, dramatic, and charged with the 
excitement of Freud’s mission as a ‘ conquistador ’ into realms hither- 
to closed to scientific inquiry, that excited and persuaded so many 
readers of his books. Even the reader who does not accept all of 
Freud’s reasoning is aware, as he reads his interpretation of dreams, of 
the horror associated with incest, of the Egyptian origins of Moses, 
that this is a writer who is bent on making the most mysterious and 
unmentionable matters entirely clear to himself, and that this funda- 
mental concern to get at the truth makes dramatis personae out of his 
symbols and dramatic episodes out of the archetypal human struggles 
he has described. It is certainly possible to read Freud, even to enjoy 
his books, without being convinced by him, but anyone sensitive to 
the nuances and playfulness of literary style, to the shaping power of a 
great intellectual conception, is not likely to miss in Freud the peculiar 
urgency of the great writer ; for myself, I can never read him without 
carrying away a deeply engraved, an unforgettable sense of the force 
of human desire. 

By contrast, many of the analysts who turn to writing seem to me 
not so much writers as people clutching at a few ideas. Whenever I 
immerse myself, very briefly, in the magisterial clumsiness of Dr. 
Gregory Zilboorg, or the slovenly looseness of Dr. Theodore Reik, or 
the tensely inarticulate essays of Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, or the 
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purringly complacent formulas of Dr. Edmund Bergler, or even the 
smoothly professional pages of Dr. Erich Fromm, I have a mental 
picture of a man leaping up from his chair, crying with exultation, 
“have it! The reason for frigidity in the middle-aged female is the 
claustrophobic constitution !”, and straightway rushing to his pub- 
lisher. Where Freud really tried to give an explanation to himself of 
one specific human difficulty after another, and then in his old-fashioned 
way tried to show the determination of one new fact on another, it is 
enough these days for Dr. Bergler to assert why all writers are blocked, 
or for Dr. Theodore Reik, in his long-winded and inconsequential 
trek into love and lust, to announce that male and female are so dif- 
ferent as to be virtually of different species. The vital difference be- 
tween a writer and someone who merely is published is that the writer 
seems always to be saying to himself, as Stendhal actually did, “* If 1 am 
not clear, the world around me collapses.” In a very real sense, the 
writer writes in order to teach himself, to understand himself, to 
satisfy himself ; the publishing of his ideas, though it brings gratifica- 
tions, is a curious anticlimax. 

Of course, there are psychoanalyst-writers who aim at understand- 
ing for themselves, but don’t succeed. Even in Freud’s immediate 
circle, several of the original disciples, having obtained their system 
from the master, devoted themselves to specialities and obsessions that, 
even if they were more than private idées fixes, like Otto Rank’s belief 
in the ‘ birth-trauma,’ were simply not given the hard and lucid ex- 
pression necessary to convince the world of their objectivity. Lack- 
ing Freud’s striking combination of intellectual zeal and common 
sense, his balanced and often rueful sense of the total image presented 
by the human person, these disciples wrote as if they could draw upon 
Freud’s system while expanding one or two favourite notions out of 
keeping with the rest. But so strongly is Freud’s general conception 
the product of his literary ability, so much is it held together only in 
Freud’s own books, by the force of his own mind, that it is extra- 
ordinary how, apart from Freud, Freudianism loses its general interest 
and often becomes merely an excuse for wild-goose chases. 

Obviously these private concerns were far more important to cer- 
tain people in Freud’s own circle than was the validity of Freudianism 
itself. When it came to a conflict between Freudianism and their own 
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causes (Otto Rank) or their desire to be uninhibited in mystical in- 
definiteness (C. G. Jung), the body of ideas which they had inherited. 
not earned, no longer existed for them. Quite apart from his per- 
sonal disposition to remain in control of the movement which he had 
founded, Freud was objectively right in warning disciples like Ferenczi, 
Rank, Adler, and Stekel not to break away from his authority. For 
the analyst’s interest in psychoanalysis is likely to have its origin in 
some personal anxiety, and some particularly unstable people (of 
whom there were several in Freud’s circle), lacking Freud’s unusual 
ability not only to work through his own neuroses but to sublimate 
everything into the grand creative exultation of founding a movement, 
committed themselves fruitlessly to the development of their un- 
systematic ideas, found it impossible to heal themselves by the ad hoc 
doctrines they had advanced for this purpose, and even relapsed into 
serious mental illness and suicide. 

Until fairly recently, it was perfectly possible for anyone with a 
Ph.D. (in literature or Zen or philology) to be a ‘ psychotherapist’ in 
New York state. I have known several such therapists among the 
intellectuals of New York, and I distinguish them very sharply from 
the many skillful and devoted lay analysts, with a direct training in 
psychoanalysis, who are likely to have an objective concern with the 
malady of their patients. The intellectuals with Ph.D.’s who trans- 
ferred from other professions to the practice of psychoanalysis still 
seem to me an extreme and sinister example of the tendency of psycho- 
analysis to throw up the pundit as a type. Like modern intellectuals 
everywhere, intellectuals as self-made analysts are likely to have one or 
two ruling ideas which bear obvious relation to their private history, 
but which, unlike intellectuals generally, they have been able to im- 
pose upon people who came to them desperately eager for orientation 
in their difficuties. In short, the ruling weakness of intellectuals, 
which is to flit from idea to idea in the hope of finding some instru- 
ment of personal or world salvation, has often become a method of 
indoctrination. All the great figures in psychoanalysis have been 
egotists of the most extreme sort ; all the creative ones, from Freud 
himself to the late unfortunate Dr. Wilhelm Reich, were openly 
exasperated with the necessity of having to deal with patients at all. 
They were interested only in high thinking, though Freud at least 
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tempered his impatience enough to learn from his patients ; the ob- 
jective power, the need to examine symptoms in others, never left him. 

By contrast, the intellectual who is looking for an audience or a 
disciple has often, as a psychotherapist, found one in his patient. And 
the obvious danger of exploiting the credulous, the submissive, the 
troubled (as someone said, it is the analyst’s love that cures the patient, 
and certain intellectuals love no one so much as a good listener), 
which starts from a doctrine held by the analyst in good faith but 
which may be no less narrow-minded or fanatical for all that, seems to 
me only an extension of the passion for explaining everything by 
psychoanalysis which literary intellectuals have indulged in so long. 
When I think of some of the intellectuals who have offered their ser- 
vices as therapists, I cannot but believe that to them the patient is ir- 
relevant to their own passion for intellectual indoctrination. My 
proof of this is the way they write. Ever since Freud gave the word 
to so many people less talented than himself, it has become increasingly 
clear that, whatever psychoanalysis may have done for many troubled 
people, it has encouraged non-writers to become bad writers and 
mediocre writers to affect the style of pundits. For the root of all bad 
writing is to be distracted, to be self-conscious, not to have your eye 
on the ball, not to confront a subject with entire directness, with entire 
humility and with concentrated passion. The root of all bad writing 
is to compose what you have not worked out, de haut en bas, for your- 
self. Unless words come into the writer’s mind as fresh coinages for 
what the writer himself knows that he knows, knows to be true, it is 
impossible for him to give back in words that direct quality of ex- 
perience which is the essence of literature. 

Now, behind the immense power and authority of psychoanalytical 
doctrines over contemporary literature—which expresses itself in the 
motivation of characters, the images of poetry, the symbol hunting of 
critics, the immense congregation of psychiatric situatio’s and of 
psychiatrists in contemporary plays and novels—lies the urgent con- 
viction, born with modern literature in the romantic period, the seed- 
bed of Freudian ideas, that literature can give us knowledge. The 
romantic poets believed in the supremacy of imagination over logic 
exactly as we now believe that the unconscious has stories to tell which 
ordinary consciousness knows nothing of. And just as the analyst 
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looks to free association on the part of the patient to reveal conflicts 
buried too deep in the psyche to be revealed to the ordinarily con- 
scious mind, so the romantic poets believed that what has been buried 
in us, far from the prying disapprovals of culture, stands for ‘ nature,’ 
our true human nature. A new world had been revealed to the 
romantics, a world accessible through the imagination that creates art. 
And Freud, who also felt that he had come upon a new world, said 
that his insights had been anticipated by literary men in particular ; 
he felt that he had confirmed, as scientific doctrine, profound dis- 
coveries about our buried, our archetypal, our passionate human 
nature that philosophers and poets had made as artists. 

Had made as artists. Nietzsche, who also anticipated many of 
Freud’s psychological insights, said that Dostoevsky was the only 
psychologist who had ever taught him anything. No doubt he 
meant that the characters Dostoevsky had created, the freshness of 
Dostoevsky’s perceptions, the powerful but ironic rationality of 
Dostoevsky’s style had created new facts for him to think of in com~- 
parison with the stale medical formulas of psychiatry in his time. 
Similarly, Freud said of Dostoevsky that “‘ before genius analysis lays 
down its arms,” indicating that with the shaping power of the artist 
who can create characters like old Karamazov and Prince Myshkin, 
with the genius that in its gift of creation actually parallels life instead 
of merely commenting on it, analysis cannot compete. And in 
point of fact we do learn more about the human heart from a stu- 
pendous creation like the Karamazov family than we ever do from all 
the formulatic ‘ motivations’ of human nature. Just as each human 
being, in his uniqueness, escapes all the dry formulas and explanations 
about human nature, so a great new creation in imaginative literature, 
a direct vision of the eternal like William Blake’s or an unprecedented 
and unassimilable human being like old Karamazov, automatically 
upsets and rearranges our hardened conceptions of human nature. 

There is no substitute for life, for the direct impression of life ; 
there is no deep truth about life, such as writers bring home to us, that 
does not come in the form of more life. To anyone who really 
knows how rare and precious imaginative creation is—how small, 
after all, is that procession which includes Dante’s Paolo and Francesca, 
Shakespeare’s Othello, and Tolstoy’s Natasha—how infinitely real in 
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suggestion is the character that has been created in and through 
imagination, there is something finally unbearable, the very opposite 
of what literature is for, in the kind of metallic writing which now so 
often serves in a novel to ‘ motivate’ a character. 

Maybe the only tenable literary role which novelists and poets, as 
well as critics and psychologists, now want to play is that of the expert 
—the explainer, the commentator, the analyst. Just as so many 
psychoanalysts want to be writers, so many writers now want to be 
analysts. And whenever I rise up at intervals from my dutiful im- 
mersion in certain specimens of contemporary literature, I find it hard 
to say who has less to contribute to literature, the psychiatrist who 
wants to push a few small ideas into a book or the novelist who in the 
course of a story breaks down into writing like a psychoanalyst. 

The deterioration of language in contemporary fiction into the 
language of pundits is not often noticed by critics—perhaps because 
the novelists have taken to writing like critics. But it is by no means 
the highbrow or intellectual novelist, like Mary McCarthy, who in a 
single story for Partisan Review is likely to produce so many deliberate 
symbols, who is the only offender against art. John O'Hara, in From 
the Terrace, wrote of the mother of his hero that “‘ What had happened 
to"her was that she unconsciously abandoned the public virginity and, 
again unconsciously, began to function as a woman.” Of the Eaton 
brothers, O'Hara made it clear that “ If William slapped Alfred or 
otherwise punished him, the difference in ages was always mentioned 
while William himself was being punished ; and each time that that 
occurred the age separation contributed to a strengthening of the 
separation that was already there because of, among other considera- 
tions, the two distinct personalities.” This is a novelist? Frankly, I 
have the impression that many of the younger novelists have learned 
to write fiction from reading the new critics, the anthropologists and 
psychologists. I cannot begin to enumerate all the novels of recent 
years, from Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man to Vance Bourjaily’s recent 
Confessions of a Spent Youth, which describe American social customs, 
from college up, as fulfilling the prescription of tribal rites laid down 
by the anthropologists. But whereas an angry and powerful novelist, 
as Ellison was in Invisible Man, whatever helpful hints he may get 
from psychiatrically oriented literary critics, will aim at the strongest 
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possible image of Negro suffering and confusion in a hostile society, 
Vance Bourjaily, in his recent novel, has his hero preface his descrip- 
tion of a business smoker by apologising that “ it would take the calm 
mind of an anthropologist to describe objectively the rites with which 
the advertising tribe sent its bachelor to meet his bride.” 

I don’t know what repels me more in such writing, the low spirits 
behind such prosiness or the attempted irony that is meant to disguise 
the fact that the writer is simply not facing his subject directly but is 
looking for something to say about it. No wonder that a passage like 
this sounds not like fiction but a case history : ‘* I had a good time with 
Vicky during those two or three months ; at the same time, I was 
learning about the social structure of the town and that of the school 
which, with certain exceptions for unusual individuals, reflected it ; 
Vicky was more or less middle middle. As a friend of hers, since my 
own status was ambiguous, it seemed to me that I must acquire hers 
by association.” And Mr. Bourjaily’s book is a case history, though 
so meanderingly self-absorbed, for the most part, that it comes splen- 
didly alive when the hero describes a visit to his relatives in the Near 
East ; for a few pages we are on to people whom Mr. Bourjaily has to 
describe for us, since they are new types, and then we get free of the 
motivational analysis that is the novelist’s desperate response to people 
who he thinks are too familiar to be conveyed directly. This is a 
curious idea of a novel—as if it were the subject, rather than the point 
of view, which made it boring. 

The true writer starts from autobiography, but he does not end 
there ; and it is not himself he is interested in, but the use he can make 
of self as a literary creation. Of course, it is not the autobiographical 
subject that makes such books as Mr. Bourjaily’s flat ; it is the rela- 
tively shallow level from which the author regards his own experience. 
The mark of this is that the writer does not even bother to turn his 
hero into a character ; he is just a focus for the usual ‘ ironic ’psycho- 
logical comment. If the writer nowadays sees himself as a pundit, he 
sees his hero as a patient. What, in fact, one sees in many contempor- 
ary American novelists today is the author as analyst confronting his 
alter ego as analysand. The novel, in short, becomes simply an 
instrument of self-analysis, which may be privately good for the 
writer (I doubt it) but is certainly boring to his readers. 
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The deterioration of language in contemporary ‘ imaginative’ 
literature—this reduction of experience to flat, vaguely orphic loose 
statements—seems to me most serious whenever, in our psychiatric- 
ally centred culture, spontaneity becomes an arbitrary gesture which 
people can simulate. Among the Beat writers, spontaneity becomes a 
necessary convention of mental health, a way of simulating vitality, 
directness, rough informality, when in fact the literary works produced 
for this pose have no vitality, are not about anything very significant, 
and are about as rough as men ever are using dirty words when they 
cut themselves shaving. The critic Harold Rosenberg once referred 
scathingly to the “herd of independent minds” ; when I read the 
Beat and spontaneous poets en bloc, as I have just done in Donald 
Allen’s anthology of the ‘new’ American poetry, I feel that I am 
watching a bunch of lonely Pagliaccis making themselves up to look 
gay. To be spontaneous on purpose, spontaneous all the time, spon- 
tancous on demand is bad enough; you are obeying not yourself 
but some psychiatric commandment. But to convert this artificial, 
constant, unreal spontaneity into poetry as a way of avoiding the risks 
and obligations of an objective literary work is first to make a howling 
clown out of yourself and then deliberately to cry up your bad litera- 
ture as the only good literature. 

The idea of the Beat poets is to write so quickly that they will not 
have to stand up for the poem itself; it is enough to be caught in the 
act of writing. The emphasis is not on the poem but on themselves 
being glimpsed in the act of creation. In short, they are functioning, 
they are getting out of the prison house of neurosis, they are positive 
and free. “‘ Look, Ma,no hands!”’ More than this, they are shown 
in the act of writing poems which describe them in the act of living, 
just about to write poems. “ Moming again, nothing has to be done / 
maybe buy a piano or make fudge / At least clean the room up, for sure like 
my farther / I’ve done flick the ashes & buts over the bedside on the floor.” 
This is Peter Orlovsky, ‘ Second Poem.’ 

Elsewhere, the hysterical demand for spontaneity as an absolute 
value means that everything in the normal social world becomes an 
enemy of your freedom. You want to destroy it so as to find an 
image of the ecstasy that has become the only image of reality the 
isolated mind will settle for. As Jack Kerouac put it in On the Road : 
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“the only people for me are the mad ones, the ones who are mad to 
live, mad to talk, mad to be saved, desirous of everything at the same 
time, the ones who never yawn or say a commonplace thing, but 
burn, burn, burn like fabulous yellow roman candles exploding like 
stars across the stars and in the middle you see the blue centre-light pop 
and everybody goes ‘Aww!’” It is this wish for the apocalypse 
that lies behind the continued self-righteous muttering that the world 
is about to blow up. The world is not about to blow up, but behind 
the extreme literary pose that everything exists to stifle and suppress 
and exterminate us perhaps lies the belief, as Henry Miller plainly put 
it in Tropic of Cancer, that “ For a hundred years or more the world, 
our world, has been dying.... The world is rotting away, dying 
piecemeal. But it needs the coup de grace, it needs to be blown to 
smithereens.... We are going to put it down—the evolution of 
this world which has died but which has not been buried. We are 
swimming on the face of time and all else has drowned, is drowning, 
or will drown.” 

The setting of this apocalyptic wish is the stated enmity between the 
self and the world, between the literary imagination and mere reality 
—a tension which was set up by romanticism and which Freudian- 
ism has sharpened and intensified to the point where the extreme 
romantic, the Beat writer, confesses that the world must be destroyed 
in order that the freedom of his imagination proceed to its infinite 
goal. Romanticism put so much emphasis on the personal con- 
sciousness that eventually the single person came to consider himself 
prior to the world and, in a sense, replacing it ; under romanticism, 
the self abandoned its natural ties to society and nature and empha- 
sized the will. The more the single conscious mind saw the world as 
an object for it to study, the more consciousness was thrown back on 
itself in fearful isolation ; the individual, alone now with his con- 
sciousness, preoccupied in regarding himself and studying himself, 
had to exercise by more and more urgent exertions of will that rela- 
tionship to the world which made consciousness the emperor of all it 
could survey—the world was merely raw material to the inquiring 
mind. 

Freud, himself a highly conservative and skeptical thinker with a 
deeply classical bias in favour of limitation, restraint, and control, 
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could not have anticipated that his critique of repression, of the ad- 
mired self-control of the bourgeoisie, would in time, with the bank- 
ruptcy of bourgeois values, become a philosophy for many of his 
followers. Freudianism is a critique of Victorian culture ; it is not a 
prescription for living in the twentieth century, in a world where the 
individual finds himself increasingly alienated from the society to 
which he is physically tied. Freud once wrote in a letter to Romain 
Rolland : “ psychoanalysis also has its scale of values, but its sole aim 
is the enhanced harmony of the ego, which is expected successfully to 
mediate between the claims of the instinctual life [the id] and those of 
the external world ; thus between inner and outer reality. 

“We seem to diverge rather far in the role we assign to intuition. 
Your mystics rely on it to teach them how to solve the riddle of the 
universe ; we believe that it cannot reveal to us anything but primitive, 
instinctual impulses and attitudes . . . worthless for orientation in the 
alien, external world.” 

It was the romantics who handed down to modern writers the 
necessity to think of the world as “ alien and external.” By now so 
many writers mechanically think of it this way that it is no wonder 
that they look for a philosophy of life to the “ primitive, instinctual 
impulses and attitudes,” though, as Freud knew, they are “ worthless 
for orientation in the alien, external world.”’ Man cannot cheat his 
own mind ; he cannot by-pass the centrality of his own intelligence. 
Yet is not sole reliance on the “ primitive, instinctual impulses” 
exactly the raison d’étre of so many Beat poems and novels ; of neu- 
rotic plays dealing with people whose only weakness, they think, is 
that they are repressed ; of literary studies whose whole thesis is that 
the American novel has always been afraid of sex? What is wrong 
with such works is not that the single points they make are incorrect, 
but that they rely upon a single point for a positive philosophy of life. 
It is impossible to write well and deeply in this spirit of Sisyphus, 
pushing a single stone up the mountain. It is impossible to write 
well if you start from an arbitrary point of view, and in the face of 
everything that is human, complex, and various, push home your 
idée fixe. It is impossible for the haunted, the isolated, the increasingly 
self-absorbed and self-referring self to transcend itself sufficiently to 
create works of literature. 
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Literature grows out of a sense of abundant relationships with the 
world, out of a sense that what is ugly to everyone else is really beauti- 
ful to you, that what is invisible to many men is pressingly alive and 
present to your writer’s eye. We can no longer, by taking thought, 
transcend the life that consists in taking thought. The English 
novelist and philosopher Iris Murdoch has recently helped clear the 
air of desperate self-pity by saying that “ We need to return from the 
self-centred concept to the other-centred concept of truth. We are 
not isolated free choosers, monarchs of all we survey, but benighted 
creatures sunk in a reality whose nature we are constantly and over- 
whelmingly tempted to deform by fantasy. Our current picture of 
freedom encourages a dream-like facility ; whereas what we require 
is a renewed sense of the difficulty and complexity of the moral life 
and the opacity of persons.” 

By now the self-centred mind fashioned by romanticism, constantly 
keeping itself open only to adjurations of absolute freedom and spon- 
taneity, has travelled about as far along the road of self-concern as it 
can; it has nothing to discover further of itself but fresh despair. 
The immediate proof of this is in the quality of so much of the litera- 
ture that has been shaped by Freudianism—only because all other creeds 
have failed it. It is not possible to write well with one’s own wishes 
as the only material. It is not possible any longer to think anything 
out without a greater reality than oneself constantly pressing one’s 
words into dramatic shape and unexpected meaning. All our words 
now are for our own emotions, none for the world that sustains the 
writer. And this situation is impossible, for it was never the self that 
literature was about, but what transcended the self, what comes home 
to us through experience. 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF SIGMUND FREUD 


I am not really a man of science... I am nothing but by temperament a 
conquistador—an adventurer ... with the curiosity, the boldness, and the 
tenacity that belongs to that type of being. 
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Why should analysed people be altogether better than others? Analysis ad 
makes for unity, but not necessarily for goodness... 1 think that too heavy a ugh 
burden is laid on analysis when one asks of it that it should be able to realize ae 
a very precious ideal. ee Se 
Geniuses are unbearable people. You have only to ask my family to learn zi Ke 
how easy I am to live with, so I certainly cannot be a genius. a ha 
The great question ... which I have not been able to answer, despite my =, 
thirty years of research into the feminine soul is “ What does a woman want ?” od 
My life has been aimed at one goal only : to infer or to guess how the mental rf ; 
apparatus is constructed and what forces interplay and counteract there. a 
They may abuse my doctrines by day, but I am sure they dream of them at a : 

Imaginative writers are valuable colleagues [of the psychoanalyst], and their ‘ 
testimony is to be rated very highly, because they have a way of knowing pe 
many of the things between heaven and earth which are not dreamed of in a 
our philosophy. 
, I have to be somewhat miserable in order to write well. | 

The voice of the intellect is a soft one, but it does not rest until it has gained a 
hearing.... This is one of the few points on which one may be optimistic ie 
about the future of mankind. ee 
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David Kidd married one of the daughters of a retired 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of China who owned 
a hundred-and-one-roomed mansion full of art treasures. 


The book is highly commended. 


All the Emperor’s Horses 


DAVID KIDD 


‘To have been an intimate partaker in the last scenes 
of old Chinese life is something unique for a Western man. 
Mr. Kidd’s chapters are well up to the standard of the 
New Yorker, in which they first appeared.’— Time and Tide. 


* Beautifully written, brilliant in its detailed description 
and quite outstanding in its fascination. Mr. Kidd has an 
artist's eye for the glory of ancient treasures, a light sense 
of irony at modern Chinese stupidity on occasions, and a 
never-failing fund of humour which helped in coping with 
some extraordinary situations. No reader can fail to find 
this book anything but engrossing and outstanding.’"— 
Halifax Daily Courier. 


* \ picture which is remarkably convincing simply because 
it is painted in intermediate and subtle hues, in terms of 
everyday life in Peking rather than in terms of ideology 
or politics. Reading this, you feel: “ This is really what 
it was like ”.’"—Irish Times. 


* A poignant and charming book, delightful to read, but 
telling a tragic story, for the Yu family must be typical 
of many, many families who suffered during the Communist 


take-over in China.’—Oxford Mail. 
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